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is profitable when rightly conducted. “Confusion worse confounded,” 
though, invariably attends the mismanagement of either. Imagine a 
swarm of BEES hiveless and queenless! But how much better is a 
swarm of ACCOUNTS unhived and unkept? Bee-keeping teaches you 
how to “swarm” the colony and reap its wealth. GOODWIN’S 
IMPROVED BOOK-KEEPING AND BUSINESS MANUAL 
will not direct you how to swarm bees, but it will tell you the easiest 
and surest way to extract the most honey from the BUSINESS hive. 


And “honey” is what we are all after! Is it not so? 
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‘ Your system is the most complete we have ever had anything to do with. It has saved us the ex- 
pense of one man in our office.’’—OrsTREICHER & BuELOwW, BEE VILLE, Texas, Dec. 22, 1891. 
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&a@ Size of book, 744 by 1014 inches ; pages, 293 ; ee in red and black ; richly pany 
$5,957 conee sold mo 8,892 testimonials receive to January 10, 1893. Price, $3.4 

Fifteenth edition published January, 1898. You will sU ELY have to have this book SOME 

day. It is not a luxury, but a NECESSITY— —particularly to the PROGRESSIVE! It 

leads directly to money-MAKING and money-SAVING. 4@° Be suRE TO SAVE THIS ADVEK- 

TISEMENT, a8 you will probably never see it again. Send for a descriptive pamphlet. 
Address all orders EXACTLY as follows : 


. H. GOODWIN, Room 463, 1215 Broadway, New York. 
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ITH STATEMENT OF PRIN- Talks to the Students of The University of St. An- 


drews and The University of Aberdeen. By 
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By F. MORACE TEALL, NATHAN SHEPPARD. 
Department Editor Dictions & Wagnalis’ Standard —¢9e-—— 
ionary. 
And WAS 
8vo, Cloth, 311 pp. Price, $2.50. Post-free. Or mo, Cloth, % Cents, Post-free, 
’ 
CONTENTS : 
e “ Tt knocks to flinders the theori f El ionists."* 
Phrases Preface ; Introductory; Statement of Principles Ive Fork Boangeliet <) peepee of 0 
and Rules ; A List, very Carefully Revised and The Use 7 
— ot Nearly ,000 Terms, ery 
_ ade for Guidance in the Preparation of The MULTUM IN PARVO. 
Standard Dictionary, Now Rapidly Progressing. f 
0 ** Itis replete with practical sense and sound sugges- 
66 A STRONG ENDORSEMENTS. tions.” — Prof. J. H. Gilmore, Rochester University. 
jon ae Tee W. C. Wilkinson, Univer- The Will ‘The author has something to say and be knows 
sity of Chicago. how to say it.”"—Zelectic Magazine. 
° “We needed an authority on this subject. . ° “ We advise ever 
. a > y public speaker to read at least the 
Final Will be of great use."—Edward M. Pazon, CM¢f- in opening chapter of thie book ; the rest will follow.” — 
Justice Supreme Court of Pennsylvania, Literary World. 


‘*To the legal profession 
termine the construction of 


Authority.” 


Educational Journal,) of correct arrangement, wi 


Syracuse, testing its application."—Z. W. Seudder, LL.D.,.Jus- 
tice Supreme Court of New Jersey. 
“The book is of Essential importance to a)! writers, 
7,710 





written instruments, this is Publi 
a most valuable aid..'"—Craig Biddle, Associate Jus- 1G 
—The School Bulletin tice, Court of Common Pleas, Philadelphia. 
“Itis a very interesting and instructive lesson in one 
of the most perplexing studies 


, whose business it is to de- 

“HE DOES NOT TEACH ELOCUTION, BUT THE ART oF 
PUBLIC SPEAKING Gives suggestions that 
will enable one to reach and move and influence men." 
—Pittsburg Chronicle. 

‘How many beautiful stories of the advice given 
by actors and orators he spoils! How many beautiful 
bubbles he bursts! The ‘talks’ are decidedly witty 
and philosophical.’’— National Baptist. 


“T shall recommend it to our three schools of eloca- 


Speaking. 
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a true’principle 
th abundant illustration for 


and to proof-readers. printers, e*c., it will be a boon.” tion. It is capital, familiar and racy, and profoundly 
—Paper and Press, Philadelphia. 








philosophical.’’—Joseph 7. Duryea, D.D. 
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s.WHen you Walk a 


than 


this shoe is_ better 


... leather for it holds the heat i | 
fof the body while dissipat- | 
It's 


ing the perspiration. 


“hight, elastic and shapely. 


This is a suggestion of what we 
have to offer men. For full infor- 
mation including. women’s dad 
children’s shoes send to_us for 


“On a Felt Footing,” which 


our catalogue also. 


Order goods by mail at our expense and if unsatisfactory, 
: ‘return them, and money will be refunded. 


i Daniel Green & Ca.. 
"SOLE AGENTS, 
Binion Square, New York, 
“(qq East - — Street). 





Style 900. Felt upper, lining and 
- imnersole. Outer sole and heel of 
‘leather. 

A rubber can be worn over this 
shoe-as-well as over a leather shoe. 
Sizeséto1r. Widths, C, D,E, EE. 
Price, $5.00. 


is our argument for felt, and 
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This trade-mark 
on all our_goods. 
None _ genuine 
without it. 











FOR. ME 
; INTRODU CTO ORY LE LECTURE FREE 
LAWYERS. 


We appenil below..a list of leading 
lawyers in different portions of the United 
States and Canada. 

Legal business, collections, and requests 





q _ for local information, will meet with prompt | am 


attention.at their hands : 


HENRY C. TERRY, Bullitt Building 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

JOHN F. KEATOR, Wood Building, 
400 Chestnut St., Phila., Pa. 


‘WEED: MUNRO, New York Life 
}- Building, Minneapolis, Minn 


WALTER L.CHURCH 9 Franklin St. 
Boston, Mass. 

“JAMES. C. McEACHEN, Benedict 

Building, 1.71 Broadway, N. Y. 
WILLIAM J. — itt Broadway, 

mM, M. Yours 

SOLON P. ROTHSCHILD, Suite 212, 

i . «» 280.Broadway, New. York City. 


1. NEWTON WILLIAMS; Brooklyn Life 
Building, 51 Liberty St., N. Y. 


M. MAJETTE, Columbia, N.C. 


- BAILEY & VOORHEES, Metropolitan 
' Block, Sioux Falls, s. 


B.C. & H, L. CHRISTY, Fifth and Wy- 
nuke Aves., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MORDECAI & CADSDEN, 43, 45, 47 
har Stee Cor. Church, Charles- 


ton 
OR, ton, 9: seus A 





Read ** Moses and His Recent Critics.* 
i Twelve essays by as many eminent scholars, repre. 
senting the various denominations. discuss the subject. 
~ Of profound interest ’’--Chu'ch Rerier, N Y. 12mo, 
cloth, 413 pages. $2. Post free. Funk & Woenalls 
Company, Publishers, .3 and 20 Astor Place. NY. 








A Trip 
to the 


with the 
greatest 


ORIENT 
Safety, Speed and Comfort. 


On February 4,1893, the Hamburg-American 
Packet Company will send its latest, largest 
and fastest twin-screw Express Steamship, the 
Fuerst Bismarck (8874 tons, 16,400 horse 
rosy on a grand Winter excursion from 

ew York to the Mediterranean and the 
Orient, The steamer .will sail direct to Gib- 
raltar, Genoa, Ajaccio (Corsica), Alexandria 
(for Cairo and the Pyramids), Jaffa (Jeru- 
salem), Smyrna, Constantinople, Athens, 
Corfu, Malta, Syracuse, Palermo, Naples, 
Algiers, and return to New York via South- 
ton. 
he excursion will last about ten weeks, 
but passengers have the privilege of re turning 
from Southampton by. any of the @ fompany ’s 
Express Steamers up to August 1, 1898. 

To be able to make this unique excursion 
on board a palatial ocean liner like the Fuerst 
Bismarck, free from all annoyances insepar- 
able from hotels, railways,.small boats, cus- 
tom houses, packing and unpacking of bag- 
gage, transfers, etc., will no doubt appeal at 
once to all American travelers able.to under- 
take the trip. No way can be conceived of 
visiting with greater safety, speed and com- 
fort the principal places ofa region whose 
every inch of soil abounds with stirring remin- 
iscences of ancient lore and history, regions 
rich with magnificent monuments of past 
grandeur and countless treasures of art 


Send for illustrated pamphlet. : 


HAMBURG-AMERICAN PACKET C0. 


37 Broadway, 125 La Salle Street, 
New York. Chicago. 





Non. Exempt. 

To accidents and sudden illness all are liable. What 
to do in cases of emergency, till the doctor comes, is of 
the utmost importance. For 50 cents you can secure 

‘Emergency Notes,’ a handsome: cloth-bound man- 
ual of over 100 pages, 18 original engravings,and over 


300 indexed subject references. ‘ Admirably, ar+ 
ranged. a valuable book of reference.”’—New York 
Sun, Price, 50 cents. post-free. Funk & Wagnalls 





Company, Publisirers, 18 and 20, Astor Place, N. 
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The Premillenaricn View. 
“The Coming of the Lord,’ >a series of essays by | 
John C. Rankin, D.D. ~ Relates the premillenarian | 
view, and does it well.’ Episcopal Methodist, Balti- | 
more. 12mo, cloth. Price, 75 cents, post-free. Funk | 
& W ogeve Company, Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor | 
Place, i 
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HORSFORD . AOI PHOSPL ATE, 


Pronounced 
schools to. be the -BEsT remedy yet 
discovered for Dyspepsia. 

It reaches various forms of Dys- 


by Physicians of all 


pepsia that no other medicine seems 
to touch, the weakened 
stomach, and making the process of 
digestion natural and easy. 

Dr. W. S. Leonard, Hinsdale, N. H. 
says: ‘‘ The best remedy for dyspepsia that 
has ever come under my notice.” 

Dr. T. H. Andrews, Jefferson Medical 
College, Philadelphia, says: ‘‘A wonderful 
remedy which gave me most gratifying results 


assisting 


in the worst forms of dyspepsia. 
Descriptive pamphlet free. 


Rumford Ghemical Works, Providence, R. [- 
Beware of Substitutes and 
Imitations. 


Caution:—Be sure the word ‘ Hors- 
ford’s® is on the label. All others are 
spurious. Never sold in bulk. 





The : 
Simplex Printer 


A new invention for duplicating 
copies of writings or drawings. 





From an ectgtnal; on esdinery paper with 
any pen, 100 copies can be made. 50 
copies of’ ‘typewriter manuscripts produced 
in I5 minutes. Send for circulars and 
samples, AGENTS WANTED. 


LAWTON & CO., 
20 Vesey St., New York. 














Unequaled for smooth, tough points 
If your stationer does not keep them, mention The Lit 
erary Digest and send 16c. in stamps, to Joseph Dixon, 
Crucible Company, Jersey City, N. J., for samples: 
worth double the money. 


PRINTING OUTFIT 15° 


MPLETE, 4 aiphabets rubber t: type holder, bottle In- 
delible Ink, Ink Pad and iTweesers.. Put up | in neat box with 
for use. 8 . Worth 50c. Bert 
mn Marker, Card Printer, etc Sets names in ] minute. 
ts 500 cards an hour.Sent postpaid 150; 2 for 25c,Cat. free. 
R.H.INGERSOLL & BRO.65CortlandtSt.N. ¥. City 
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CHOLERA, QUARANTINE, AND IMMI- 
GRATION. 
“y 


THOUGHT | had come to Asia,” said Professor Koch 

in his address to the Hamburg Sanitary Commission 
upon the cholera visitation. Thus he expressed in brief the 
severe verdict pronounced by all who made a study of con- 
ditions in Hamburg at that terrible time. For practical pur- 
poses of warning to all other cities, Hamburg indeed serves as 
an awful example. Despite the cold weather the disease con- 
tinues in the city, and every few days the cable reports fatal 
cases. Only last week the crew of a vessel from New Orleans 
became infected in consequence of drinking the Elbe water, 
and cases were developed among the crews of two other ships 
soon after their arrival in port. A recurrence of the epidemic 


mext spring and summer is regarded as inevitable. In our 


The Literary Digest 


country ‘the apprehension takes a very practical form, At 
present no questions are discussed more eagerly or widely 

















A YAKD IN STEINGASSE. 

than those suggested by the fear of cholera—the questions of 

quarantine regulation and of restriction of immigration. 
LESSONS FROM HAMBURG. 


“THE REPORT of the Hamburg Chamber of Commerce for 
1892,” says a Berlin dispatch to the New York Sua, “ is a gloomy 
document. Freight-business has been phenomenally bad; so 
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ANOTHER YARD IN STEINGASSE. 


bad in many cases as to exclude~all possibility of profit. The 
direct losses from the cholera were enormous, although hardly to 
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be compared with the indirect losses consequent upon hindrance 
of trade and disturbance of old-establishec business-relations.” 

In Hamburg’s wretched quarters 18,000 persons were stricken 
last year between August and the middle of October, and 7,600 
of the patients died. 
Of course this fearful 
mortality was due 
chiefly to the corrup- 
tion of the water- 
supply. But the so- 
cial and sanitary con- 
ditions among the 
poorer classes of peo- 
ple contributed 
greatly to give the 
plague its extraord- 
inary malignity. Ac- 
cordingly it is not 
to be believed that 
other cities present- 
ing similar condi- 
tions could fare much 
better than did Ham- 
burg if the cholera 
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HOUSE-ENTRANCES IN STEINGASSE. The JLllustreret 

Familie Fournal of 

Copenhagen prints some interesting photographs of Hamburg 

dwellings and by-ways (which we reproduce), with vivid 

descriptions. At first glance these pictures do not reveal 

anything so very terrible, yet Dante’s words might be fit- 
tingly written over their portals. 


“ The Steingasse is a broad and airy street, in which are many 
new buildings and large business-places. It runs from the 
heart of the city. Though comparatively short, it gives houseroom 
to 30,000 beings. It is in this thoroughfare that the next outbreak 
of the cholera is looked for. 

“One of the Steingasse houses (No. 22 of that street) is repre- 
sented in our illustration. A man of medium height cannot stand 
erect in the doorway, which measures only twenty-five inches 
outside. The hallway 
is a little more = aI 
thirteen feet long, an s Cade: NO ill Aes — 
leads to a soaeled i = ") vit I 
yard. This ‘yard’ |; Wight ah i Pn 
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is so narrow that 
one walking through 
it can touch the 
house-walls on either 
side. It serves to 
separate three-story = od Pe BY 
tenements, some of LE yy Fie mee 
them inhabited by CNS Pi | iit vid 
— than a hundred iH i 
ople. 

Pee Not much better 
are the conditions in 
Niederstrasse, run- 
ning parallel with 
Steingasse. In the 
house at No, 22 (rep- 
resented herewith) live 
eight families — fifty 
persons __ altogether. 
In this house there 
were three cholera- 
deaths and two other 
cases. 

“In Springeltwite, 
a small lane con- 
necting Steingasse 
and Niederstrasse, matters are even worse. House No. 45 
contains twenty-two families (125 souls). Seven died from 
cholera there, and nine others were carried away sick. 

“These houses are only specimens of hundreds as bad, or 
worse. The people (the children particularly) seen in these parts 
are pictures. of misery.” 








A YARD IN NIEDERSTRASSE. 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS OF DEATHS FROM CHOLERA IN GERMANY. 


The peculiar severity of Hamburg’s affliction, in view of the 
comparative exemption of other European cities, is strikingly 
shown by the official statistics of deatns trom cholera in Ger- 
many recently published by the German Government. These: 
Statistics (as quoted in the London Lancet for Dec. 31) make: 
the total number of deaths in the Empire 8,510, of which 7,614 
were in Hamburg (equal to about 1.22 per cent. of the city’s. 
population). Berlin had only 15 deaths, and there were only 
892 in all Prussia, In Altona, a suburb of Hamburg, 328 
persons died, and in Harburg, another suburb, there were 
102 deaths. 


DR. SHAKESPEARE ON NATIONAL QUARANTINE. 


In the Forum for January, Dr. Edward O. Shakespeare, Port- 
Physician at Philadelphia, argues at length upon “ The Neces- 
sity for a National Quarantine.” He expresses radical views 
on this subject, and not only urges that national supremacy in 
the control of quarantine is necessary, but adds that 


“ Harmony in provisions of law relating to quarantine in the 
United States, in Canada, in Mexico seems indispensable for the 
full protection of our extensive northern and southern frontiers, 
and our National Government should be strongly urged to obtain 
proper conventions with the Canadian authorities relating to such 
an important matter of common interest, and with the Mexican 
Government.” 


SERIOUSNESS OF THE CHOLERA DANGER. 


Of the seriousness of the cholera danger, Dr. Shakespeare 
says: 

“It is a well-known fact that in the past, whenever cholera has- 
obtained a foothold in Europe, it has never disappeared from that 
continent in less than from three to ten years. While the cold of 
winter has usually been sufficient, apparently, to exterminate the 
disease in most parts of Europe, yet it has always remained dor- 
mant in other portions of the continent which have less severe 
climates, to reappear with renewed virulence at the approach of 
the next warm season. We have no reason to believe that this 
visitation of Europe by cholera will prove an exception in this 
respect to the rule which heretofore has had no exception. The 
mode of assault of a nation by cholera may be compared some- 
what to the attack of the rattlesnake, which usually sounds a note 
of warning before striking his fatal blow. The history of cholera- 
epidemics shows that threatened peoples, as a rule, receive ample 
warning of danger. We have received our warning. Let it be 
followed by the enactment of such national legislation this winter 
as will render our defenses doubly secure against the danger of 
an invasion next summer.” 


LAX VS. RIGID QUARANTINE, 


The most interesting portion of Dr. Shakespeare’s article is 
his reply to those who deprecate very rigid quarantine systems, 
and favor the English policy of local sanitary and hygienic 
precautions as against the plan of severe marine quarantine. 
On this point he writes: 


“ England has for fifteen or twenty years expended thirty mil- 
lions of dollars a year (exclusive of, and in addition to, large expendi- 
tures made by the general Government, for this large sum has 
been expended by local boards) within her compact small terri- 
tory, located as it is out of the main line of movement of the 
hordes of infecting emigrants constantly leaving all parts of 
Europe, and outside the latitudes which favor the existence of 
yellow fever. After the United States of America shall have 
intelligently spent at least an equal sum in the persistent effort to 
improve the hygienic surroundings of the homes of a population 
already nearly twice as great as that-of England, and scattered 
over a territory thirty-four times as extensive, we may reach a 
condition of public health in which it will be wise to abandon 
maritime quarantine and to rely mainly upon a perfect local 
hygiene. , 

“While it is true that to remove the local conditions which: 
favor the development and spread of diseases is to lessen greatly 
their harmfulness, it is none the less undeniable that to destroy 
the infecting agent or to prevent its entrance into the country is 
to render the harvest of death and destruction impossible, let the 
soil be never so fertile. Furthermore, the cost of preparing to 
wage a successful combat against the entrance and spread of 
disease among thousands of scattered. villages, towns, and cities 
would be indefinitely greater than the cost of placing our ports in 
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a nearly perfect state of defense against those diseases which are 
now subjected to quarantine. 

“As an example of what it costs, and of the time required to 
improve radically the hygienic conditions of a single dirty city, I 
would point to what has recently been determined upon with 
regard to the city of Naples, which suffered so severely from chol- 
era in the epidemic of 1884, namely, the demolition of 17,000 
houses and 62 churches in the very heart of the city, This means 
the expenditure of over $40,000,000 in a single sanitary work which 
cannot be completed in less than ten years; even then only a begin- 
ning will have been made of the radical removal of unsanitary 
conditions for which Naples is notorious.” 


THE SENATE QUARANTINE BILL, 


The legislation desired by the advocates of Federal quaran- 
tine is now well under way. Last Tuesday the Senate passed 
without division a Federal Quarantine Bill which authorizes 
the Supervising Surgeon-General of the Marine Hospital 
Service, under the direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, 
to codperate with State quarantine officials, and which gives 
the President “ power to prohibit, in whole or in part, the 
introduction of persons or property from such countries or 
places as he shall designate, and for such period of time as he 
may deem necessary.” The Bill is regarded as practically vest- 
ing the Federal officials with full authority over quarantine 
matters, in case they choose to exercise such authority. 

The quarantine discussion has turned not only upon the 
question of Federal control, but upon the expediency of con- 
tinuing to enforce the very severe measures against vessels 
from infected ports that were applied last fall in the port of 
New York against the Normannéa and other liners from Ham- 
burg. Various newspapers (notably the New York Lvening 
Post) have urged Federal control as a means of putting a 
check upon the rigid policy of the New York quarantine 
officials during the coming year. These journals entertain 
the hope that the Secretary of the Treasury, if clothed with 
power, will notsanction prolonged and undiscriminating deten- 
tion of cabin-passengers ; and they view the Senate Bill as an 
excellent measure for reassuring those foreigners who would 
be glad to visit the World’s Fair but would hardly care to take 
the risk of encountering the same vexatious quarantine policy 
that was enforced last year in New York harbor. 


ENGLAND ADHERES TO LAX MEASURES, 


England seems to be thoroughly committed to the very lib- 
eral quarantine methods referred to in Dr. Shakespeare's 
article. The Lancet for Dec. 24 publishes the proceedings of a 
conference of the medical officers of English ports, called by 
the Lord Mayor ot London. “The question of quarantine,” 
says the Lance?, “‘ was very summarily disposed of. Dr. Davies, 
of Bristol, moved that the detention of vessels having no sick- 
ness on board, merely because they came from infected ports, 
was unjustifiable. This resolution was supported by Dr. 
Mason, of Hull, by Dr. Armstrong, of Newcastle, and by others, 
and was unanimously adopted. From the public-health point 
of view quarantine against cholera in British ports has, we 
trust, now received its coup de grace.” 


CHOLERA AND IMMIGRATION, 


One of the first Bills introduced upon the assembling of 
Congress last December was Senator Chandler’s for the sus- 
pension of immigration. A mere statement of Senator Chand- 
ler’s proposition is sufficient to show its radical and unprece- 
dented nature, and to explain the uncommon and continuing 
prominence of the discussion of the immigration question. 
After the New Orleans lynchings, there was much said fora 
time about restricting immigration ; but even that discussion, 
though exceedingly earnest, is not to be compared with the 
present one. 

Senator Chandler's object is nothing less than to suspend 
immigration eutirely for a year. 

His argument for suspension, as presented ina Comprehen- 
sive article by him in the North American Review for January, 
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is based on the dread as to cholera and the necessity of pro- 
tecting the interests of the World’s Fair. He-urges that the 
only reasonable way to keep out cholera entirely is to stop 
immigration altogether. 


“The most eminent authorities assert that the suspension of all 
immigration is the best way to keep out the cholera. Many believe 
that it is the only reasonable, safe method. It is not believed that 
the cholera germs are now here, although it is possible they are. 
There will be another outbreak of cholera in Europe ; indeed it 
has already appeared there. If it come to this country, it will be 
brought with the immigrants in the steerages of the steamships. 
There is no serious danger from cabin-passengers coming as vis- 
itors. 

“It is certain that there is to be some cholera in Europe. If 
there is also to be cholera in the United States, Europeans will 
not come here. If, however, it can be made tolerably certain, as 
it can, by the suspension of immigration, that there will be no 
cholera in the United States, foreigners will come here in large 
numbers. It will be the safest place for them to visit, indeed it 
will be the only place in the world which they can visit where they 
will be reasonably sure to avoid cholera.” © : 


The advocates of the Chandler Bill, however, have a farther- 


reaching purpose than the temporary protection of the coun- 
try from disease. The cholera danger affords an occasion for 


agitating the anti-immigration policy on its merits. 


“We may go on for years under the present laws,” writes Sen- 
ator Chandler, “ without coming to an agreement which will take 
the shape of new laws of Congress. We need to bring the subject 
to a head by taking advantage of the temporary suspension of 
immigration, made necessary by existing circumstances. All per- 
sons now discussing the subject of further measures of restric- 
tion can agree as to a temporary suspension of immigration, 
although they differ as to what new methods of restriction should 
be permanently adopted—the sentiment varying from the advocacy 
of a system almost amounting to the exclusion of new settlers, to 
plans which would very little, if at all, increase the stringency of 
the present laws. , 

“It is highly advisable to bring the debate to a close, and to 
determine our fixed policy as to immigration. The debate will 
end, and decision will be reached, if one year’s suspension can be 
preliminarily agreed upon.” 








POLITICAL. 


IS THERE LIKELY TO BE WAR IN 
THIS YEAR? 

EVERYTHING BEARING om the tremendous question of the ex- 
pected war in Europe is of profoundest interest and impor- 
tance on both sides of the Atlantic. Zhe Statist, the views 
of which always command attention, in the article which fol- 
lows, puts with great force the pros and cons of the subject 

as they appeared at the end of 1892. 

The paper from the Nouvelle Revue, in maintaining that 
the Triple Alliance is substantially at an end, indirectly, 
though not explicitly, comes to the same conclusion as 
the English journal. M. de Cyon is vouched for by the 
Revue as an authority on the subject about which he writes, 
and he avers, as will be observed, that about two years ago 
he submitted to the Emperor of Russia amemoir advising a 
course which, in his view, has rendered the Triple Alliance 
impotent for evil. 

The writer in the Preussische Fahrbiucher evidently takes a 
directly opposite view from that expressed in the English 
and French publications, although his opinion can only be 
inferred from what he says. 





EUROPE 


THE EUROPEAN POWERS, 


The Statist, London, December. 


REMARKABLE pamphlet—said to be official—has beer 

published in Germany, which sets forth very clearly the 
present military strength. of the five great powers. In 1879, 
when the war broke out, we are told that Germany had 10g 
battalions of infantry, 130 squadrons of cavalry, and 400 guns 
more than France. Now Frarice has 70 battalions of infantry, “ 
and 276 guns more than Germany, the cavalry of both States 
being about equal. These figures show how extraordinary 
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have been the efforts made by France to recover her old posi- 
tion in Europe; and, if we are to believe that the organization 
and discipline of the French army are equal to those of the 
German, and that all the necessary stores and. materials have 
been provided, then unquestionably France at the present 
moment would be superior to Germany were war to break out. 
Furthermore, the pamphlet goes on to say that were war to 
break out, Russia and France can put into the field a million 
men and 1,700 guns more than Germany and her two allies. 

These figures are certainly remarkable, and cannot fail to 
have an influence upon public opinion in Germany. Whether 
they will break down the opposition to the new Army Bills 
remains to be seen; but unquestionably it will be difficult for 
the German Parliament to refuse the increase, if it be really 
true that the Triple Alliance is at so great a disadvantage, both 
as regards the numbers of men and guns, compared with 
France and Russia. Of course, it is to be borne in mind that 
Russia has to hold in check many neighbors. She is exposed 
to attack not oniy in Europe, but in Asia; her people is not 
homogeneous, and there may be at any moment a revolt, 
either in the Caucasus or in Poland, or elsewhere, if she should 
be unsuccessful in the field. It is also true that mobilization 
is difficult, slow, and costly in Russia; and, lastly, it is true 
that distances are great, and that armies cannot be thrown 
upon a given point rapidly, as in Germany and France. Still, 
if the fact be that Russia and France together can by a mighty 
effort bring a million more men into the field than Germany, 
Austria-Hungary, and Italy combined, the position is not one 
that can be acceptable to the German people, and it will be dif- 
ficult for the German Parliament to refuse to grant what the 
Government requires. 

The Military Bills have excited fears that tne German Gov- 
ernment is looking for war in the early spring, and the excite- 
ment caused by the Panama scandals has added to the fear; 
while the publication in Austria-Hungary this week of a secret 
dispatch, addressed in May, 1877, by Count Andrassy (then 
Minister for Foreign Affairs) to Count Beust (then Austrian 
Ambassador in London), is certainly not calculated to allay the 
apprehension. In effect, the dispatch states that under no 
circumstances can Austria-Hungary allow Russia to occupy 
Constantinople, to dominate Bulgaria, to annex Roumania, 
or to hold Servia. Further, it goes on to say that the estab- 
lishment of a great Slav State in the Balkan Peninsula at the 
expense of non-Slav elements could not be tolerated. Natu- 
rally, people think that a dispatch of this kind would not be 
made public now if there were not a political motive. Osten- 
sibly it is done to clear the memory of Count Andrassy ; but, 
really, people believe it is a warning to Russia and to those 
Balkan States that are likely to be united by Russian influence. 
if the Austro-Hungarian Foreign Minister thinks it necessary 
to give such a warning in such a manner, then unquestion- 
ably the situation is grave. Yet we cannot believe that war is 
likely to break out in the spring; firstly, because the Triple 
Alliance will not begin the struggle, and, secondly, because 
Russia is not prepared for it. There is impending a great 
commercial crash. It will be odd, indeed, if the Russian Gov- 
ernment chooses a time of famine, commercial crisis, and 
financial discredit abroad for beginning military operations. 

There is one other reason for hoping that the danger of war 
is exaggerated, and it is, that what is going on now in Paris is 
calculated to remind the French people of what happened 
when the last war broke out. Every one will remember that 
the Minister of War of that day declared to the Emperor that 
France was prepared—even to the buttons on the soldiers’ 
gaiters—and that when war came it was found that nothing had 
been prepared. The garrisons had not been provisioned, and 
the military stores had been plundered. If it be really true 
that the public men of France are better than the crew that 
surrounded Napoleon III., still can there be any assurance 
that the money voted so plentifully for the army and navy lias 
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been more conscientiously spent than it was under the Empire. 
Of course, we are not assuming that the charges made against 
French public men are true—we hope most sincerely that they 
will be all disproved. What we are pointing out is, that the 
mere fact that the Chambers have allowed five Senators and 
five Deputies to be charged with such grave offenses, is in itself 
calculated to make Frenchmen pause and feel a doubt whether 
they are really as well prepared for war as hitherto has been 
supposed. 


THE END OF THE TRIPLE ALLIANCE, 
E. DE CYON. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (7 pp.) in 
La Nouvelle Revue, Paris, December 1. 


N view of the feeling manifested in certain political circles 
by rumors of a reconciliation between Russia and Austria, 
and of a projected meeting between Alexander III. and Francis 
Joseph, it is useful, nay, indispensable, to explain precisely 
what these rumors amount to. 

It is true that there was a project of a meeting at Skiernewice 
between the sovereigns of Russia and Austria during the 
month of September last. The ceremonial of the reception 
had been arranged in all its details, and the guard of honor for 
the illustrious Russian visitor had been selected from the regi- 
ment of dragoons in garrison at Kalisch, commanded by the 
brilliant Colonel Bistram. 

At the last moment, the journey of William the Second to 
Vienna and some sudden opposition cunningly made at Pesth 
put obstacles in the way of an interview. Yet neither the 
unseasonable intervention of the Emperor of Germany nor the 
rain of decorations which fell on the Count de Taaffe has been 
able to prevent the reconciliation between Russia and Austria 
becoming an accomplished fact, the happy conclusion of which 
was the reception given to the Czarevitch at Vienna. France, 
let me make haste to say, cannot but congratulate herself on an 
event which, under the circumstances that have produced it, 
must be considered a direct consequence of the Franco-Russian 
understanding. 

I speak without hesitation about this reconcilation petween 
Russia and Austria, because | was the first, and even the only, 
person in Russia to advocate it at a moment when the rela- 
tions between the two Governments had taken an almost open 
character of hostility, and no one in Europe appeared to doubt 
that the conflagration which was destined to embrace the 
entire Continent would break out on the Russo-Austrian fron- 
tier. In February, 1890, I had the honor to submit to the 
Emperor of Russia a memoir, the contents of which are indi- 
cated by its title: ‘‘As to the Necessity and Possibility of a 
Reconciliation Between Russia and Austria.” At that time 
there was need of a certain courage to be the champion of a 
thesis so paradoxical in appearance, and which shocked, not 
only the routine ideas of our diplomacy—about which I cared 
nothing—but the most deeply rooted sentiments of my politi- 
cal friends, the representatives of Russian nationalism, 

The whole history of Russia is a protest against dissension 
between herself and Austria. The Russian sovereigns, who 
were truly great, Peter I., Catherine II., and even Nicholas I., 
regarded a good understanding with Austria as indispensable 
to enable Russia to accomplish her task in the Orient. It was 
only under Alexander I]. that considerations of relationship 
between the Russian and Prussian royal houses and the recol- 
lection of the part played by Austria during the Crimean War, 
caused the Russian Government to incline towards Prussia in 
the incessant squabbles between that Power and Austria. 
Prince Bismarck applied all his infernal cunning to widen and 
deepen every day the abyss between St. Petersburg and Vienna, 
and that, too, at a time when the Drezkazserbund seemed to 
unite the three Courts closely. 

I have not the right to disclose here the considerations 
of political and military order which were the base of the 
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memorandum which | submitted to my sovereign. The time at 
which I submitted it was favorable to the project I recom- 
mended. This will be admitted by every one who recalls the 
events of the year 1889 at Pesth, the struggle of the Hungarian 
opposition against the German policy of Tisza, which threat- 
ened to terminate in insurrection ; the significant attitude of 
the unfortunate Archduke Rudolph, and the establishment at 
Vienna of an organ of the military party, which openly 
demanded a reconciliation with Russia and also with France. 

With his sound judgment and his keen perception of the 
true interests of Russia, Alexander III. signified plainly his 
wish that the cordial relations with Austria of former times 
should be reéstablished. The indolence of certain Russian 
diplomats and the routine ill-will of others retarded the execu- 
tion of the designs of the Czar. It is to be regretted that 
the Court of Prussia succeeded in preventing the meeting of 
the two Emperors at Skiernewice. Mumerous explanations, 
however, exchanged between the two Governments had already 
dissipated distrust and scattered the clouds which had accum- 
mulated. The heir to the Russian throne, representing his 
father, came to Vienna, and had interviews with the Emperor 
Francis Joseph and Count Kalnoky, and it may be said that 
a complete understanding was reached by the two Govern- 
ments in regard to questions on which there had been a dif- 
ference of opinion. 

All that, it may be urged, does not prevent the Treaty of the 
Triple Alliance existing. Doubtless,and Francis Joseph is not 
the man to be false to his signature. In diplomatic con- 
ventions, however, the agreement as tothe ends to be pursued 
is everything, and the written stipulations amount to nothing. 
In so far as the Treaty ts an arm directed against France and 
Russia, it has ceased to exist, since it became impossible for 
William If. to put Austria and Russia at loggerheads, in order 
to assure Germany and Italv full liberty of action against 
France. 

To sum up, the Triple Alliance, while continuing to exist as 
a matter of law, is substantially annulled in its aims and its 
consequences by the reconciliation between Russia and Austria. 
This is clearly understood both at Berlin and at Rome. The 
best proof of its being so understood is the ardor with which 
William II. engaged in his campaign for the increase of the 
German army immediately upon his return from Vienna. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE ARMY. BILL. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
Preussische Jahrbiicher, Berlin, December. 


THIS SUBJECT was broached by the same writer in the November 
number of the Preussische Fahrbicher.* After commenting on 
the officially reported strength of the Russian army, which on 
a peace-footing amounts to 987,000 men, of which only Ioo,- 
ooo are in Asia, and remarking that this is almost equal to 
the united forces of the Triple Alliance, he says: 


UT leaving out of sight the comparative number of the 
B opposing forces, seeing, as | remarked in a previous 
paper, that conclusions drawn from them are subject to quali- 
fication by. numerous other considerations; and turning our 
attention to the-relative increase we find very serious food for 
reflection. The Russian army has been increased from 800,000 
to nearly a million, while Germany’s increase. has been only 
from. 468,000 to 486,000 men. Who, having these figures, will 
undertake to oppose an increase to our army-reserves—well, 
what-would be done with him if the news of our overthrow in 
the field should come, and he should attempt to vindicate 
himself by pleading: ‘‘ But I saved each of you 1 mark 20 pfen- 
nigs (40 cents) a year?” 

The fundamental idea of the Army Bill now brought in by 
the Government is broad, simple, and clear. It is absolutely 
impossible for a State like Germany, threatened by two such 
powerful nations as France and Russia, to annually exempt 


* Vide Tue LiTerAry Dicest, Vol. VI., No. 6, p. 144. 
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40,000 eligible young men from preparation for participation 
in the coming struggle. That they have been exempted hith- 
erto is bad enough, but in the natural order of events the time 
must inevitably come when the Government will say, “We 
cannot assume the responsibility any longer.” The Nation 
wants an army so admirably organized, and exercising its func- 
tions with such vitality, that, in the space of two years, it shall 
be capable of converting the raw recruit into the perfect 
soldier; it is only by so doing that it will be enabled to impart 
military training to the entire young manhood of the Nation, 
and develop German military resources to their highest possi- 
ble capacity. Who can oppose anything to this demand? 
Was it not more than a mistake, was it not a moral wrong, 
that 40,000, and, counting those who furnished substitutes, 
60,000, young men, have been annually exonerated from the 
greatest and most imperative of all duties—one to which their 
friends, brethren, and comrades are all subjected? Is it not 
moréthan a mistake, is it not a crime, in the face of the immeas- 
urable dangers which confront us, to have any portion of our 
strength unutilized, when it is seen that it can be advantage- 
ously availed of? The measure is in full accord with the mili- 
tary requirements of the country, and the most prudent 
administration. 


The writer, here, after passing in review the attitude of the 
Reichstag, appealing to the teachings of history, arguing for the 
necessity of a nation adapting itself to the special conditions 
which confront it, and criticising the action of the Government 
limiting service to two years by constitutional provision when it is 
thoroughly understood that if a recurrence to the three years’ 
period of service should be found necessary it will be resorted to, 
goes on to say: 


The situation in many respects reminds us of the great mili- 
tary conflicts of William I., but there are many points of dif- 
ference which render the problem far less difficult for the 
present Emperor than for his grandfather. The opposition 
against the present military proposal is peevish ; in the days of 
William I. it was passionate. In those days the military con- 
flict was at the same time a fight for constitutional powers, 
and, hence, insoluble. To-day it is a mere question of 
30,000,000 marks or 60 cents a head of the population. To sup- 
pose that the Nation cannot endure this burden is ridiculous. 
There is not a servant-maid, not a laborer in the land, so poor 
that he could not contribute his quota, if it were imposed in 
the rude form of a capitation-tax. But there are many more 
rational methods of direct and indirect taxation by which the 
burden may be met and rendered endurable. ; 

I have in my possession one of the most precious pieces of 
manuscript of Prussian history. It is the original proclama- 
tion of Bliicher to the conquerors of Belle Alliance, written by 
Gneisenau’s own hand. It closes with the words, ‘‘ Prussia 
will never fall if your sons and grandsons be worthy of their 
sires.” 

With these words I will console myself in the troubled 
mood, which, like a thick, suffocating vapor, oppresses our 
people. No, Prussia shall not fall, for the children and grand- 
children are worthy of their sires. 





Why France is a Republic.—More than forty years ago, in 
1849, when France was a Republic, and there were hopes in 
Spain, then in a state of turmoil, that Republican institutions 
would cross the Pyrenees and be established in the Iberian 
Peninsula, a great orator, Sefior Donoso Cortés, uttered in the 
Parliament at Madrid words which are worthy of reflection : 
“ All who have traveled in France agree in saying that there 
is not a Frenchman who is a Republican, I myself can testify 
to the truth of this assertion, for 1 have visited that country. 
It will be asked, however, if there are no Republicans in France, 
how is it that a ‘Republic exists there. No one has given a 
reason for this, but I will give one. The Republic exists in 
France, and will continue to exist there, because it is the neces- 
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sary form of government for a people who are ungovernable.” 


- Doubtless, between the period when these words were spoken 


and the present, time, habit and the rising tide of democracy 
have produced differences which must not be overlooked. 
Doubtless, also, the accession of the Empire appeared to belie 
the predictions of Sefior Cortés. And perhaps it would not be 
rash to assert that the France which was thought to be ungov- 
ernable is the easiest of all nations to govern. With these 
reservations, nevertheless, the opinion delivered by the Spanish 
orator is one of those profound observations which suit all 
countries and all times, and of which it is not permissible to 
say: What is true on one side of the Pyrenees is false on the 
other side!—Louzs Joubert, Le Correspondant, Paris, Decem- 
ber 25. 





An Italian View of the Panama Canal Scandal.—It is not easy 
to foresee how this scandalous affair of the Panama Canal will 
end. Every one perceives, however, that it will leave behind 
through all France an ugly scar, and a deep irritation against 
that handful of insatiable wretches who, in order to support 
the expense of unbridled luxury, use every means which will 
enable them to amass money without work and fatigue. There 
are too many of these shameful affairs which nourish the blind 
fury of those who have nothing, and who not infrequently are 
wrestling with hunger, which urges them, through sheer 
despair, to violent means. Undeniably France, notwithstand- 
ing the attractive appearance she presents to foreign countries, 
is sick. In no way has she been bettered by the change from 
Imperial to Republican government. The vices that were eat- 
ing her away before are still at work in her; the unrestrained 
cupidity, the immoderate and openly exhibited luxury, the 
reckless and visible prodigality, reduce almost to zero the 
excellent qualities of the French who live in the country, who 
work with ardor, who save with perseverance, and who yet 
throw away two billions on a foolish enterprise like that of the 
cutting through the Isthmus of Panama. Between one thing 
and another, the Nation, despite appearances to the contrary, 
is getting on miserably.—Nuova Antologia, Rome, December. 








SOCIOLOGICAL. 


SOCIALISM: VARIOUS ASPECTS AND VIEWS. 


RODBERTUS’S SOCIALISM. 


N the December number of the YFournal of Political Econ- 
omy (Chicago), President Andrews discusses Socialism 
from the point of view of Rodbertus’s presentation of it, and pro- 
nounces the subject deserving the most thoughtful and careful 
study. At the outset, however, he is careful to assert that 
Socialism as represented by Lassalle, Bebel, Liebknecht, or the 
Zurich Social Demokrat, is unworthy of serious consideration. 
“Personal liberty and the opportunity for untrammeled indi- 
vidual development,” he tells us, “are the best products of 
civilization.” But on this point Rodbertus was thoroughly 
orthodox. Indeed our essayist recognizes in Rodbertus an 
economist of no mean ability, whose character he respects, 
while regarding his remedial proposals as fallacious. Of his 
system he says: 

“ To do full justice to Rodbertus’s philosophy we should have to 
rethink his criticism of society as now constituted economically. 
He tells us, what every reflecting person knows, that there are 
dreadful insanities in existing economic arrangements. Only far 
more impressively than any of us can do without long and hard 
study, he sets forth the height, depth, and sweep of these evils, 
and tries to show that they are not necessary to the good con- 
nected with them, and often made their apology. 

“ Panics, he tells us, are the necessary consequence of faulty and 
inequitable distribution. 

Other crying vices of economic life, as now regulated, are riches 
without merit, poverty without demerit, men forced to serve men, 
cross purposes in production inducing infinite waste and injustice, 
idle wealth that might be aiding industry, but is not, fraud in 
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trade and manufacture, and the tyranny and menace of corporate 
power. 

“ Rodbertus proposes a remedy for the correction of this terrible 
depravity in our economic relation, Its ideas are few and simple, 
but sweeping. Practically they reduce to two. 

“One is that the State shall own and administer, as the universal 
entrepreneur, the two essential aids to human production, viz., 
land and capital proper. Wealth, destined for personal use, 
though produced by the State, could be purchased and be subject 
to private ownership. The other is that everybody would be 
employed by the State and paid according to the character of his 
work in labor-time-money. The prices of all things to be fixed 
and stated in terms of the same medium. 

“In issuing this labor-time-money, or certificates to pay labor, 
the hour or day of ordinary, unskilled labor is to be taken as the 
unit, and all forms of skilled labor to be reduced to a common 
denominator with this, by accurately ascertaining the time and 
cost required to master those higher forms. 

“Each product of labor, on the other hand, is to be stamped with 
the number of hours spent on its production, the skilled labor, if 
any, being reduced to its equivalent amount of simple labor,” 


Having stated Rodbertus’s views in some detail, the author 
passes on to a shrewd criticism of the difficulties of reducing 
the system to practice, and concludes as follows: 


“ Finally, let the Socialist deny or disguise it as he will, his order- 
ing of our economic life would certainly dull energy, repress per- 
sonal initiative, and level humanity downward a good way while 
leveling it up, as it might, a little. The whole administration of 
Socialism must be a process of lumping and arraying, wherein the 
best men would be mulcted for doing their best, and the poorest 
not mulcted for lagging behind and taking things easily. Social- 
ists tell us that in their millennium nocharity will be given. They 
cannot, however, mean to let the honest victims of accident or 
misfortune starve. And how will fraud upon the eleemosynary 
fund be prevented then more than now? There can be no mis- 
take: the thrifty will continue to be the prey of the thriftless. 
Without an entire transformation of human nature, no system of 
Socialism yet devised offers any relief that cannot be had by other 
means; while any such resort must threaten evils the most dire 
and desperate.” 


SOCIALISM AND THE REPUBLIC, 


“Modern Socialism,” says Jean La Rue Burnett, LL.D., in 
the American Fournal of Politics, (January), “ isthe protest of 
human nature against fifteen centuries of cruelty and supersti- 
tion.” He then goes on to argue that its outbreaks have been 
most violent wherever human misery has been greatest and the 
rights of man least respected. His remedy is the Great 
Republic, where the explosions of fanaticism, so disastrous in 
the Old World, lose their force under the free and life-giving 
administrations of the Republic, of which he presents the fol- 
lowing graphic picture: 

“In a country where indiyidual freedom is assured, where the 
mind can expand to its fullest extent, where press, pulpit, and 
platform are free from the vexatious control of the censor; where 
Pagan, Jew, Catholic, and Protestant stand equal, where no land- 
aristocracy controls the supply of food, where every citizen can 
live and die under his own roof; in such a country, the discontent 
of the few is drowned in the blessings of the many, and we need 
not fear the Republic’s dismemberment by political faction, nor 
be alarmed lest her sons trade in the blood of socialistic strife.” 


SOCIALISM AND THE STATE, 

In the same Magazine, Mr. J. W. Smith treats the matter of 
Socialism in the Republic as a much more serious matter. 
Summing up the philosophy of history as the evolution of the 
individual man from a condition in which he was but a mere 
monad, too insignificant to claim recognition, to a condition 
of joint sovereignty; he regards with alarm the ominous cry 
of Collectivism ; and describing Communism or Socialism, as 
he sees it, stripped of the poetic garb in which its devotees 
have bedecked it, he denounces the dream of such a state as 
the sheerest lunacy. There are evils undoubtedly, but the law 
can remedy them. (Mr. Smith, by the way, is a member of the 
Pennsylvania bar.) Speaking of what he deems the selfishness 
of capitalists and the ignorance of the laborers he says: 


“ The great lesson to be taught to both capital and labor is the 
consideration due to brotherhood and humanity on the one hand, 
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and the irresistible claims of the law on the other. It is time that 
capitalists should recognize that laborers are men with rights to 
fair treatment and just wages; and that hard conditions imposed 
lead to popular discontent and class-prejudices which, in a popular 
government, must tend to limit the prerogatives, if not to weaken 
the securities, of all capital. And it is high time that both capital 
and labor should learn that the laws of the land limit the rights of 
both, that criminal conspiracy by capitalists is as punishable as 
the same offense by laborers, and that numbers can never excuse 
lawlessness. The people have too much interest in the railroads 
and great manufacturing plants of this country to allow any trade- 
guild or labor-union, however large, by violence to interrupt the 
running of either. A strike without lawlessness is useless and con- 
sequently rare. A strike with lawlessness is so common, and has 
such political influence, that the law is seldom vindicated, and thus 
ceases to be a terror to like evil-doers in future. 

“Let the discontented sons of toil remember that for all the 
injustice which they suffer the remedy is in their own hands. 
Capital cannot operate without labor, and the law may adjust dif- 
ferences by doing whatever the greatest good of the greatest num- 
bers may require. The power of the State to regulate railway 
charges has been conceded. A like control over all private corpo- 
rations which exercise functions delegated by public law would 
logically follow. When all laborers are inte!ligent as cap- 
italists they will not be compelled to work for less than their just 
share of the profits of any business. . . Aggregations of cap- 
ital, whether corporate or individual, may be reached by the taxing- 
power. A graduated income and inheritance-tax would be the most 
equitable and reasonable mode of distributing the public burden, 
and preventing great aggregations of capital.” 


ETHICS OF SOCIALISM. 

The Hon. C, H. Reeve continues the discussion of the labor 
disputes in the same Magazine from the point of view of the 
Ethics of Strikes and Lockouts. In this connection he traces 
the evolution of the capitalist and laborer in the progress of 
social evolution down to the present, when: 

‘“‘ Strikes are inaugurated on one side, and lockouts on the other ; 
capital is wasted on the one side, and starvation suffered on the 
other, in a vain war to compel natural forces to move in a direc- 
tion they cannot operate in, and to substitute artificial force for the 
natural and irresistible forces arising out of the conditions human 
action has created by a false use of opportunities, under a false 
conception of the true relations between capital and labor.” 

The writer, then, after observing that capitalists have ob- 
tained control of the legislature and perverted it for their own 
ends, passes on to the discussion of the proposition that “a 
man may do as he likes with his own” as it presents itself in 
the social problem. This proposition he relegates to the same 
rank as the right of withdrawal from the Union enjoyed by the 
several States under the Constitution, and asserts that we have 
outgrown it: that under the changed conditions of modern 
life too many vital interests are affected by a strike or a lock- 
out to render either admissible : 

“The great steel and iron works of the Carnegie Company, 
employing 20,000 men, feeding 100,000 women and children, in- 
volving perhaps 10,000 or more homes built on the Company’s 
lands sold or leased to the laborers as an encouragement to stay 
as laborers for life and their sons after them, have created such 
conditions that they have noright arbitrarily to lock out these men ; 
nor have the men a right to strike arbitrarily. Strikes and lockouts 
are matters of public concern, and the law must provide means for 
averting them. Difficulties, as they arise, must be ad- 
justed by a special tribunal, with power to investigate, adjudge, 
and enforce its decree. Either party resorting to a strike or lock- 
out before resorting to the tribunal, should be deemed guilty of 
an offense equal to insurrection, and treated accordingly. i 6 
Pending investigation, if the business ceases, and the interests of 
those affected demand its continuance, the affairs should be put 
in charge of a competent State official, to be operated until the 
adjudication is ended.” 

THE SOCIAL PROBLEM IN ENGLAND. 

The Deutsche Revue for December publishes a letter from 
Mr. Jules Simon, the first of a series on important problems. 
This letter was given in THE LITERARY DiGeEsr for January 7. 
In the January Deutsche Revue Mr. John E. Gorst gives his 
views at some length on the Social Problem as it exists in Eng- 
land to-day. After asserting that the Liberals propose to 
meet the difficulty by their universal panacea of ballot-reform, 
and that the Conservatives regard any change as dangerous to 
social order, he first states the problem by attributing the 
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trouble to the disorganization of the farming-industry by the 
sharp competition of foreign food-supplies, and consequent 
migration of the country people to the great cities, where the 
oldest and least capable go to the wall. 

He then suggests a remedial measure, designed to attract 
people from the city to the country. To this end all he asks 
is legislation to facilitate the transfer of land in small parcels. 
This secured, he is of opinion that the Englishman’s longing 
for a piece of land which he can call his own, would encourage 
numbers of young people of both sexes to save money, with 
the design of marrying, and settling down on their own little 
farms. 

He notes the proposals of the Social-Democratic party—the 
restricted labor-day, communal workshops, etc.—only to pro- 
nounce them inadequate to a solution of the vexed problem. 

SOCIALISM FROM THE BIBLICAL POINT OF VIEW. 

Inthe A. M. E. Church Review (January), the Rt. Reverend 
James Theodore Holly discusses the problem from the Biblical 
point of view. Only that Book, he tells us, can afford a clue to 
its solution, and the thread isto be found inthe words of Jesus 
in the Sermon on the Mount—“ Seek ye first the Kingdom of 
God and His righteousness, and all these things shall be added 
unto you.” 

The Christian Church, and the Christian State, have vio- 
lated the law and defied the repeated warnings of the Almighty, 
until they now stand on the edge of the abyss: 

“When Judaism had reached a similar fearful declivity, such as 
that now just ahead of Christendom, the tender-hearted Christ 
wept tears of sorrow over Jerusalem. But there will be no such 
Divine sorrowing over the fall of Christendom, the mystical 
Babylon of the Apocalypse; for it will have committed the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost, the unpardonable sin of the ages, 
for which all past eternity has waited to witness its accomplish- 
ments,” 

LABOR: A REVOLUTION AND A PROBLEM. 

Under this head Prof. M. H. Richards, D.D., takes up the 
subject in the Lutheran Quarterly for January, and discusses 
what might be done by the parties to the dispute, if they would 
all approach it in the right spirit, but pronounces any such 
hopes as vain. He consequently finds it necessary to enlist 
the good offices of some external agency, and says: 

“ The one agency capable of performing the task is the Church 
of Christ. The mass must be leavened, spiritualized, for its own 
sake and ours. The only solution of all these conflicting claims 
is to be found in the general diffusion of Christian principle and 
the influence of the habitual recognition of Christian duty on the 
part of employer and employed. When men learn to be more 
solicitous about their duty than tenacious for their rights, society 
is safe, and its problems are solved in calm discussion and gener- 
ous concession. The difficulties in the way are immense. We 
shall find employers and captains of industry just as hard to deal 
with, just as wordly-minded, just as wise in their own conceits as 
those whom they employ. But for all these things there is but 
one remedy—aggressive missionary work on the part of the 
Church.” 

GERMAN SOCIALISM. 

Dr. Heinrich Geffcken, who became widely known several 
years ago because of his imprisonment and trial by Prince 
Bismarck, upon the charge of high treason for publishing the 
diary of the late Emperor Frederick, writing on “ German 
Socialism and Literary Sterility” in the Forum for January, 
designates the German Social-Democrats as 

“Simply a people discontented with the present situation. If 
they read at all,it is party papers and cheap popular books or 
novels, cleverly compiled to excite the passions of the masses by 
incendiary diatribes against the existing order of society, and 
painting in glowing colors the material well-being which would 
await them with the victory of Socialism. In fact, Social-Democ- 
racy in Germany is not so much a party-doctrine as a creed. 
These ignorant masses do not discern that the very name of the 
party is in itself a contradiction, that in the Socialistic State there 
would be no democracy, but a despotism compared to which 
Russian autocracy would be liberty. The policy of the leaders is, 
above all, to excite hatred, to revile religion, and to preach mate- 
rialism ; to discourage thrift by attracting the workmen to frequent 
socialistic meetings, where they spend their wages in drink, and 
are intoxicated by the speeches of the agitators,” 
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RECENT DANISH AND GERMAN LITERATURE. 


THE DANISH literary critic Vald-Vedel reviews recent Danish 
literature in the January number of the 77/skueren (Copen- 
hagen), and starts by this general characterization : 


ENMARK is not a country of parties and schools. The 
Danes do not swear fidelity to any colors. In that is 
their strength and their weakness. They escape the dangers 
attending the minor forms of civilization, but they miss the 
greatness of the larger, because they spread out and thus lose 
strength. Danish literary talents lie like glowing embers in 
ashes, each trying to keep up the fire, but never coming 
together to make one great fire. 


He then reviews the works of the most prominent authors 
thus: 


Like a faint, but never fully burnt-out ember is the author- 
ship of Edv. Brandes. It never flames up. It never burns 
like a consuming fire, nor produces great effects. His plays 
are not satisfactory, they do not fascinate you, nor grow upon 
you like great art. Some of his books are like flowers, but 
their perfume is not strong and their colors are pale. 

Peter Nansen is, like Edv. Brandes, a Copenhagener by 
mature, but arrayed in Parisian garb, particularly so in his little 
book Et Hjem. lt is the story of a young wife who cares as 
much for the friend and lover as for the husband, a “ domestic 
goddess, moving about gently and filling the cup of desire 
equally between the two.” She is evidently a Danish rival to 
Gervaises, who divides herself between Coupeau and Lantier, 
‘ut because she is Danish, she is “ moral,” and not “ beastly” ; 
that is, the author throws a veil of mystic charm around her, 
through which he shows her to uc as “a good angel,” who 
“befriends a homeless young man and thereby ‘‘ redeems her 
own existence.” 

Gustav Esman’s latest book appears under a cover of Ernst 
Bojesen’s fantastic and witty drawings, but is itself neither 
witty, nor instructive. His /z Copenhagen pictures the snobs 
of the city, and, by an inevitable irony, represents the author 
as the greatest snob of all. His fear of laughter drives him 
into snobdom. He also describes the Copenhagen /uudourgs, 
and its dad madile, only to show, by contrast, that Copenhagen 
is not Paris. Its véveurs are mere schoolboys ; its demz-monde 
too reserved ; its deau monde eats but two courses for dinner. 
Though Copenhagen life is the life of a capital, it is provin- 
cial conipared to that of Paris. 

Einar Christiansen is more robust than the other two, and 
better educated. His Lefzzta shows’an attempt to break 
through the bonds of immaturity. Many passages prove a 
strong personality and deep feeling. It is well said that joy is 
“the life nerve” of existence. When Mori takes Letizia 
around the neck and looks upon her, saying: “ Letizia, thy 
name is joy; it is bird-song; if breathed it is warm like a 
summer night, and rich like thousand caresses,” then we feel 
a touch of romantic love. 


Mr. Vedel next reviews the works of a number of less promi- 
ment writers, and expresses himself in severe language about 
Danish literature in general. He then proceeds with Karl Larsen, 
of whom he says: 


To pass in review from Einar Christiansen’s production to 
Karl Larsen’s book, Den brogede Bog, is like seeing part of a 
play in one theatre and the balance, as opera, in another. 
From the direct and prosaic words we are translated to a 
sphere of symbolism and music. Larsen has fallen in love 
with some of the flowers of the Middle Ages. He has distilled 
their escence and made a modern bouquet of them. His book 
reproduces many old legends, with their heavy atmosphe-e, 
dark passions, and sweet—only too often sinful—loves. He 
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has sought this field because he is tired of the modern 
naturalism and anaiysis of details. 


““DANSKEREN” (No. 6; Vejen, Denmark) gives a review of 
Danish literature, and adds valuable notes on German writers, 
From the paper of S. K, Sérensen we extract the following: 

It is not very flattering to German pride, but a fact, neverthe- 
less, that most of the recent German literature found its sources 
in the North, in Russia, and in France. It is pessimistic to 
the core. Gerhart Hauptmann’s Vor Sonnenuntergang is only 
a larger and more terrible edition of Ibsen’s Gengangere. In 
most novels we are satisfied with the exhibition of a few vices 
and murders, but Hauptmann has outdone everybody and 
everything. He has gathered together all the vices of Zola’s 
novels and Ibsen’s dramas, and added to them Tolstoi’s Pow- 
ers of Darkness, and has painted all the faces so black that we 
hardly know whether we see real human beings or masks, His 
Einsame Menschen is rather trivial, but, as a matter of course, 
full of licentiousness, and ends in suicide. Hermann Bahr 
imitates Goncourt. The productions of Arno Holz and Johan- 
nes Schlaf are expressions of the author’s names; they are 
**woody” and “sleepy,” but entirely in the line of modern 
naturalism. Felix Hollander’s Magdalene Dornisand Ola Han- 
son’s Ad/tagsfrauen are brutal and reckless. 

Where is the source of this literature? In Schopenhauer 
and the works of Eauard von Hartmann. Both of them agree 
with Marcus Aurelius that the true thing to do is “to leave 
the world as one goes out of a room filled with smoke.” It 
is that spirit which has set all the younger men to “ put every 
problem under discussion,” and has ended in a descent to the 
slums, and a desire to “ destroy the world.” 

Quite distinct from this sphere of thought lies that which 
roots in Rembrandt als Erzieher and of which Frederik 
Nietzsche was the apostle. In all its natural tendencies and 
logicai consequences, it is best expressed in Paul Radiot’s novel 
L’Elite, roman épique moderne. (Paris, 1892.) It is a cynical 
production, which ridicules the old ideals. Its own ideal is 
this: The mass of the people is no better than mules for heavy 
work. The nobles, who represent the ‘*‘ beautiful” type of the 
rapacious animals, have the right to kill such mules when they 
please, and they ought to torture them before killing them. 
Cruelty and severity are the most desirable traits in a “lord,” 
that he may inspire the people with fear. To create such 
traits young nobles should be diligent in the chase, for to hunt 
beasts teaches them to “ hunt down the rascals.” The object 
of this torture, so freely recommended is the “ regeneration” 
of the “ mules.” All this is the Darwinian “struggle for exist- 
ence,” the nobles making the ‘‘selection.” The author 
teaches thus in perfect earnest. Indeed, this “ white” ghost 
puts the “red” of Socialism to shame. These ideas have gone 
abroad and found a fruitful soil in Germany, the land of 
oppression. And this book is not simply the ravings of a sick 
French brain, it expresses a tendency of the times, which 
strives for “a strong government.” 

TRAGEDIES AND COMEDIES OF SUPERSTITION. 

Translated for THe Literary Dicest from 
Die Gartenlaube, Leipzig, December. 

IN PREVIOUS numbers we have already furnished the readers of 
THE LITERARY DIGEST with translations of some of the very 
admirable series of papers under this head, collected by the 
Gartenlaube. 

The present paper—The Detection of the Offender by Means 
of a Balanced Sieve—is especially interesting from the fact 
that it is traceable to its source in an ancient figurative use 
of the process of sifting meal, as emblematic of Justice sep- 
arating the false from the true. 


N some parts of Germany the peasantry have a well-known 
| and perfectly reliable means of recovering lost property, 
and detecting the thief; this is the family key. An old, valued 
house-key, which has been handed down as an heirloom, is 
placed in a similarly old song-book or the family Bible, so that 
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the wards protrude upward; the book is then bound with 
thread, and suspended from a _pack-stick, which is supported 
on the middle finger of the right hand, by two persons, one at 
end. 
called loudly in turn without exciting any movement until a 


each The names of all suspected persons are now 
particular name is uttered, when the staff slips from the sup- 
porting fingers of the two judges, and, with book and house- 
key, falls to the ground. It may be remarked here that the 
judges who hold the stick are professional detectives, and that, 
in this present material age, their denunciation of a person 
against whom there is no better evidence than the house-key 
is likely to bring them into trouble, as suspected persons, with 
the regularly constituted authorities, 

The chiel interest of the superstition centers in its antiquity. 
The family key replaced the family sieve. 
a relic of the old sieve-oracle, the so-called “ Koscinomantie” 


The trial by key is 


mentioned by the Greek poet Theocritus in one of his idylls, 
and which has survived even to our day. 


Look through the sieve 
Do you know the thief 
And dare not name him ? 


They did not look through the sieve to detect the thief, but 
it was suspended and balanced on the fingers like the house- 
key, that its movements might be studied, 

In the town of Billingen, the chief seat of the Black-Forest 
clock-industry, there lived, three hundred years ago, a cele- 
brated physician and student of the black art, named Pic- 
torius. who wrote concerning the sieve-oracle, and elucidated 
his subject by illustrations. According to his description, two 
persons stood opposite each other, holding between them, in 
the right hand, a sheepshears of the pattern universal in the 
Middle Ages. The sheepshears held the sieve suspended by 
the irame, much as the Bible and key were held; and the 
ceremony commenced with an incantation: Dies. MIEs, 
JeSCHET BENEDOFFET. DOWIMA.. ENITEMANS., designed to 
compel the demons in the sieve to disclose the thief. The 
names of the suspected parties are now called in turn, and on 
the thief’s name being called, the sieve trembles. By repeating 
the name, the sieve begins to revolve and is so violently 
agitated that the shears are wrenched out of the hands of the 
holders and fall, with the sieve, on the floor. Doctor Pictor- 
ius himself tested the magical power of the contrivance three 
times; once in a case of theft, once for a poacher who mali- 
ciously cut his bird-net, and again for the recovery of a lost dog ; 
in all, he says, with a good result, but on the last occasion the 
demon rattled him so sorely that he was frightened, and never 
tried it again. Erasmus of Rotterdam, too, was familiar with 
sieve-divination ; in Germany it has been swallowed up in the 
family-key superstition, but it survives in the 
France and England. 

How men of all ages hit on the idea of the sieve is readily 
comprehensible—they wanted to sit in judgment, and the sieve 
appeared to them as the type of rigid judicial investigation, a 
contrivance for sifting the true from the false. 
ebrated 


original in 


The most cel- 
of the numerous Italian academies, the Academia 
della Crusca, has a sieve for its coat-of-arms. This signifies 
that its sifts and bolts language, and separates the good words, 
To the Italians 
there is no more familiar figure than the comparison of an 


investigation to a sifting. 


as the fine meal is separated from the bran. 


They invariably speak of sifting a 
matter, not of proving it, and with the prudence so character- 
istic of their nation, they say, “ You cannot trust a man until 
you have thoroughly sifted him.” 
languages. The term “criticise” means literally a sifting or 
separation, and we find in the Bible that God will sift the 
House of Israel among the nations, even as a man sifts with 
the sieve. 


This idea runs through all 


The sieve, like the balance, is a sort of emblem of 
justice. 
Hence the sieve is employed not merely for the detection ol 
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theft, but for the discovery of secret sins and offenders of all 
sorts. Yea, the dim perception that, in some mysterious way, 
guilt and innocence lie concealed in the sieve, has led to the 
impossible demand that the sieve shall hold water. In the 
Roman Vatican, in the Chiaramonti museum, there is a marble 
statue of a vestal holding a sieve. On the frame of this sieve 
there is a Latin inscription, ‘“ Thus do | frustrate slander,” It 
is the vestal Tuccia, who, being charged with the violation of 
her vows, cleared herself from the accusation by bringing water 
in asieve fromthe Tiber to the Vestal temple—a miracle which 
is said to'have been repeated in the i8th century by Saint 
Amalberga in Flanders. The secret power of the sieve renders 
it a revelation of Divine justice—an ordeal to which the help- 
less of all ages have appealed when no other mode of redress 
was open to them. 


MADAME MERE. 
G. VALBERT. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicesr from a Paper (12 pp.) in 


Revue des Deux Mondes, Paris, December 1. 
SO MUCH interest has this article excited that M. Victor Cherbuliez, 
one of the masters of French fiction, made a digest of the 


article for 1’ /ndependance Belge of Brussels in its issue of 
Dec. 16, 


HEN Napoleon the First was at the height of his glory, 
W it was by the simple, but still noble and suggestive, title 
of Madame Meére that his mother was known. She was in 
some respects a singular woman, with original traits of char- 
acter, which proved that she had a mind and will of her own, 
Many things have been written of her, but her career has never 
had so full justice done to it as in a book* just published by 
Baron Larrey of the Institute of France. When the mother 
of Napoleon was very old and blind, the Baron saw her at the 
Rinuccini Palace at Rome, and she made on him such an 
ineffaceable impression that he determined to write her life. 
She died in 1836, but Larrey has been at work ever since, con- 
sulting all the memoirs of her time, collecting anecdotes which 
related to her, searching for her letters, of which by dint of 
great labor he has got together one hundred and fifty, inter- 
rogating the members of the imperial family, until he has 
produced two large volumes of more than 500 pages each. 

Napoleon said of his mother that she was made to govern a 
kingdom. li is quite likely that she would have been a very 
good and judicious queen, on condition that her kingdom was 
very small, for she had neither the taste nor the genius for 
great politics. Her true vocation was to govern a home, to 
manage a household, to keep order and peace in a family, to 
conciliate Opposing interests, to stop quarrels, to soften 
wounds to self-love, to make everybody listen to reason. If 
Napoleon did not get from her his imagination, to her he 
owed his spirit of order, of discipline, and of government, 
which enabled him to put to rights a country disorganized by 
civil discord and anarchy, and to give it institutions which 
still exist. 

In a moment of impatience and ill-humor, the Emperor 
said: ‘Madame Letizia is only a dourgeozse,” and he under- 
stood her well. He would have liked her to change her manners, 
her language, and her sentiments in accordance with the 
change in her position. She, however, remained what she had 
always been; her fortunes had changed, but she changed not 
awhit. She preserved always her natural manner of speaking, 
never modified her accent in the least. “A fropos of 
Mamma,” said the First Consul to his brothers, “ 'oseph ought 
to coax her not to call me Nafolione any more. Let her call 
me Bonaparte, not Buonaparte, that would be worse than Nafo- 
dzone. Let her say the First Consul or the Consul. I should prefer 
the latter. But Mafolzone, always Napolione, that vexes me.” 


she 


* Madame Mere, essai historique par M, le Baron Larrey, de 
l'Institut de France. Paris, 1892. 
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All the same, Cesar was for her always Nafolione. She 
admired him, but he did not impose on her. He had become 
the master of Europe, but in her eyes he was always such as he 
came into the world, with a big head, crying, restless, and 
sucking his thumb, while waiting for the time to come when 
he should suck the universe. Bourgeotse she was born, and 
dSourgeoise she was all her life. Neither glory nor great pros- 
perity was able to turn her head, to dazzle her good sense. 
She detested flatterers, and pomp, and ostentation. She always 
refused to hold a court. 

During the six weeks which followed the birth of the King 
of Rome, Madame Mére and the queens of Spain and Holland 
were the only persons admitted to the room of Marie Louise, 
and for these visitors arm-chairs were provided around the bed 
of the Empress. When the day arrived for a grand reception 
by her, the Emperor ordered the arm-chairs to be replaced by 
tabourets. When they came to sit down, Madame Mére was 
about to withdraw. When the Empress wished to detain her 
she said: “ Madame, if the Emperor had wished me to be 
present, he would have provided an arm-chair for me.” On 
another day in the same year, at a family gathering, Napoleon 
offered her his hand to kiss. She pushed it back, and it was 
he who kissed the hand of his mother. She said to him: “You 
know, Sire, in public I treat you with respect, because I am 
your subject; but, in private, 1 am your mother, and when you 
say: ‘I will,’-—Il answer: I will not.” 

She was very parsimonious, almost avaricious. From her 
youth up, she had known the value of money. When a woman 
who is not rich, has eight children to bring up, she learns not 
to loosen the strings of her purse too easily. 

Her piety was marked. She accepted without a murmur, 
whatever came to her from the Supreme Will which rules 
everything. Once she asked a Roman prelate if he thought 
Napoleon was in,paradise. ‘ Yes, Madame,” he answered, “1 
think so, but I am not absolutely sure of it.” 

No trial was spared her. She had a fall and broke her thigh, 
and after that was attacked with increasing blindness. She 
forgot her misfortunes in thinking of the wonderful man she 
thad, given to the world. 





JENS CHRISTIAN HOSTRUP. 


ENMARK’S most popular and noblest poet and dramatist 
is dead. “ Nordstjernen,” Copenhagen, for December, 
points to a passage in one of Hostrup’s poems as the key to 
his life’s programme: 
Do not go with the current; follow the time 
If thou wilt keep young and hold thine own. 
If the currents take thee, 
They will engulf thee, 
If Time leaves you behind, 
It carnot use you. 


“ Hostrup was true to his own words and progressed with the 
times until his death. But he was more than true to an ideal; he 
was thoroughly national. His poetry has, no doubt, sunk deeper 
into the heart of the Danish people than that of any older or 
younger poet, Holberg and Oehlenschlager not excepted. Hos- 
trup was a northern type of Aladdin; the golden fruits of fortune 
and honor rained abundantly upon him, yet he never claimed 
recognition and never built the fairy castles of Oehlenschliger’s 
Aladdin. He was a man of the real world and dealt with real 
men and in real virtues and vices. He was no dreamer.” 


“ Nordstjernen” then enumerates some of these “eternal” 
characters he created, and points out that “it is the manly 
element in them that makes those characters ever young and 
fresh.” 


“ Hostrup looked upon his poetic gift with joy and gratitude, but 
his greatest desire was to /’ve and work as a man among men. 
He, therefore, suddenly left his literary surroundings and went out 
into the Danish heaths to work as a minister.” 


We are told how his dramas became popular, and how Norway 
and Sweden vied with Denmark in putting them on the stage. 
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In Danskeren (Vejen) for December, one of the editors refers 
to Hostrup in a lengthy article on“ The New Migration,” a 
phrase, he says, he learned from Hostrup in 1848, when the 
poet wrote: “ We live in the times of a new migration of 
peoples, in which those layers of society which were hitherto 





kept down in darkness, now have broken their bonds and are 
about conquering their position in the human development.” 
The author also quotes a poem written in 1884, which shows 
how that idea of “ migration” has clung to Hostrup through 
his life. 





Dramatic Form of Church-Service.—Mr. Carl Lange, in 
a publication which appeared in 1887, collected 224 dramatic 
forms of Church service prepared for Easter morning. He has 
shown that they may be divided into four groups, the first and 
simplest composed solely of an exchange of words between the 
holy women and the Angels, or rather the Angel, who was in the 
deserted tomb. Of the other two groups, one contains dialogues 
between the Peter and John, the other, a dialogue between 
the risen Jesus and the Madonna. These two forms are more 
recent developments of the first named; although the dia- 
logues between the Disciples go back to the eleventh century, 
and those between Jesus and His mother are found in Germany 
alone. The group first herein mentioned comprises all the 
ancient monuments, among others a form of church-service 
observed in 967 in the Concordia of Saint Dunstan, and which 
already differs from the primitive form, for to the four phrases 
which constitute the original form there is added a fifth which 
lengthens and completes the action of the little drama. Minute 
comparison and investigation show that these dramatic forms 
of church-service, from which the modern theatre of Europe 
took its rise, were invented during the reign of Charlemagne, 
either in France or in Germany atatime when the German 
Church was but a dependency of the French Church.—Gaséon 
Paris, in the November Fournal des Savants of Paris. 


Art in California.—A number of Loan Exhibitions in San 
Francisco show that there are owned on the West Coast a 
number of excellent canvases. One of these now hangs in the 
Directors’ Room of the First National Bank of San Francisco, 
It is not accessible to the general public, but can be seen on 
special request. The,picture belongs to Baron von Schroeder, 
who is at present absent from the State. On the canvas, per- 
haps three and a halt by five feet in size, the painter, A. Graefle, 
a German, has depicted Beethoven playing at a piano for four 
of his “ Friends,” the title of the work. The ‘ Friends” are 
Reiner, a poet; Schindler, who wrotea Life of Beethoven ; the 
Abbé Maximilian Stadler, a composer and organist, a friend of 
Haydn and Mozart also; and Doctor Von Swinton, «Beethc- 
ven’s physician. The figures are well-drawn and the grouping 
is good.— The Overland Monthly, San Francisco, Fanuary. 
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SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 





RECENT SCIENCE. 
ARCHAOLOGY. 


One of Pharaoh’s Scythes.—An Egyptian scythe, dug up on 
the banks of the Nile in 1890, and said to be as old as Moses, 
is exhibited among the antiquities in the private museum of 
Flinders Petrie, London. The shaft of the instrument is 
wood, set with a rowof fine flint saws, which are securely 
cemented ina groove. This discovery answers the oft-asked 
question: How did the stone-age man harvest his crops ?— 
Age of Steel, Fanuary. 


ASTRONOMY. 


The Aztec Calendar.—In the measurement of time the Aztecs 
adjusted their civil year by the solar year. They divided it into 
eighteen months of twenty days each. Both months and days 
were expressed by peculiar hieroglyphics. Five complementary 
days, as in Egypt, were added to make up the full number of 365. 
These belonged to no month, and were regarded as peculiarly 
unlucky. A month was divided into four weeks, of five days 
each, on the last of which was the public fair or market-day. 
As the year is composed of nearly six hours more than 365 
days, there still remained an excess which, like other nations 
who have framed a calendar, they provided for by intercala- 
tion; not. indeed, every fourth year as the Europeans, but at 
longer intervals, like some of the Asiatics. They waited till 
the expiration of fifty-two vague years, when they interposed 
thirteen days, or rather, twelve and a half, this being the num- 
ber which had fallen in arrear. Had they inserted thirteen it 
would have been too much, since the annual excess over 365 is 
about eleven minutes less than six hours, But as their calen- 
dar at the time of the Conquest was found to correspond with 
the European, making allowance for the subsequent Gregorian 
reform, they would seem to have adopted the shorter period 
of twelve days and a half, which brought them, within an 
almost inapprecial& fraction, to the exact length of the trop- 
ical year, as established by the most accurate of observations, 
Indeed, the intercalation of twenty-five days in every 104 years 
shows a nicer adjustment of civil to solar time than is presented 
by any European calendar; since more than five centuries 
must elapse before the loss of an entire day. Such was the 
astonishing precision displayed by the Aztecs, or perhaps by 
their more polished Toltec predecessors, in these computa- 
tions. Their chronological system was reckoned correspond- 
ing with the year 1ogr of the Christian era. It was the period 
of the reform of their calendar, soon after their migration from 
Azatlan. 

In addition to the solar calendar, as above described, the 
Aztec priests had another called a “lunar reckoning,” though 
in nowise accommodated to the revolutions of the moon. It 
was formed also of two periodical series. By means of this 
calendar the priests kept their own records, regulated the festi- 
vals and seasons of sacrifice, and made all their astrological 
calculations. The astrological scheme of the Aztecs was 
founded less on the planetary influences than on those of the 
arbitrary signs they had adopted for the months and days. 
We know of no astronomical instruments used by them except 
the dial. The calendar-stone (as it is called) shows they had 
the means of settling the hours of the day with precision, the 
periods of the solstices and the equinoxes, and that of the 
transit of the Sun across the zenith of Mexico. 

There have been propounded, from time to time, theories 
that the calendar-stone of the Aztecs is in reality a represen- 
tation of the mariner’s compass, and is to be accepted as proof 
that the Aztecs came from Asian coasts or Pacific islands. 
There does not seem as yet to be any valid reason for consid- 
ering these theories seriously. —Zhe Great Divide, Fanuary. 
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BACTERIOLOGY. 

The Bacteria of Fermentation.—The fermentative changes 
which the leaves of the tobacco-plant are made to undergo 
before they are worked up and placed on the market are of 
the greatest importance in determining the quality of the 
tobacco. The changes in the properties of tobacco induced by 
the process of sweating were formerly supposed to be purely 
chemical, but some recent interesting investigations go to 
show that they are due to special micro-organisms. Sachsland 
recently read a paper before the German Botanical Society, in 
which he gave an account of some investigations which he has 
been conducting on the bacteria found in different kinds of 
tobacco. He has examined fermented tobacco from all parts 
of the world, and found large numbers of micro-organisms, 
although not generally more than two or three varieties in any 
particular brand. But what is of special interest is the dis- 
covery that pure cultures of bacteria obtained from one kind 
of tobacco, and inoculated unto another kind, generated in the 
latter a taste and aroma, recalling the taste and aroma of the 
tobacco from which the pure cultures are procured. Thus it 
may be possible to raise the quality of home-grown tobacco by 
inoculating it with cultures of the bacteria found in the finer- 
flavored foreign tobacco.— Nature, December 29. 

ELECTRICITY. 

The Alternating Current Ampere.—The definition of the 
strength of an alternating current is made to depend on the 
square root of the time-average of the square of its strength 
at each instant of its period, which is not, it must be con- 
fessed, readily intelligible, but it may, perhaps, be put as fol- 
lows: The amperage of an alternating current is equal to that 
of a constant current, when the heating effects of the two cur- 
rents passing through equivalent resistances are the same, If 
the resistance is constant and non-inductive, the heating effect 
measures the whole energy expended, and is proportional to 
the square of the current, and when the latter is constant is 
very easily calculated. If the current is alternating we may 
divide its period into a convenient number of small parts and 
consider the current as having a constant but different value 
throughout each of these parts. If we add all these strengths 
together, and divide by the number of parts,we shall get a 
mean value of. the current, which, however, will prove to be 
zero if taken through a complete period, as for each value of 
the current in one direction there will be an equal value of 
current in the opposite direction, and taking note of this dif- 
ference in sign, the average current will be zero. If, however, 
we regard the heating effect, we shall obtain this by adding 
together the squares of all the values of the current through- 
out its period. Dividing this by the number of values, we shall 
have the mean value of the square of the current, and the 
square root of this will be equal to the strength of a constant 
current having the same heating effect. This process is, in 
short, that of finding the square root of the time-average of 
the square of its strength at each instant of its, period.”— 
Eng tneering, December. 

GEOLOGY, 

Silicified Wood in Arkansas.—The occurrence of silicified 
wood in the sands and gravels of the Tertiary of the lower 
Mississippi Valley has long been known, but the mentions and 
studies of it have for the most part been only incidental. No 
attempt has hitherto been made, according to Mr. R. Elis- 
worth Call, to recognize the species and fix their value for 
classification. The fossil woods occur throughout the area 
covered by Tertiary sands and gravels in Arkansas. When in 
large masses, they are, apparently, rarely far removed from beds 
of Tertiary lignite; if in small masses or in small fragments, 
they occur in the gravels of nearly all the region and in the 
beds of the streams and brooks of the area covered by the 
Tertiary. Occasionaily, whole trunks of trees are found, often 
partially buried in the sands or deeply imbedded in the gravels 
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which cover the flood-plains of the creeks and ravines. The 
microscopic studies of Prof. F. H. Knowlton have shown that 
the woods belong to both dicotyledonous and coniferous 
types, the former constituting the first known dicotyledonous 
wood found in this country in rocks older than Pleistocene, 
and the first dicotyledonous forms determined by internal 
structure. The forms described by Prof. Knowlton are new, 
and therefore of no use for’ purposes of classification, but 
otherwise valuable results have been reached by the studies. 
The specimens found indicate comparatively few species, but 
these few must have existed in great numbers. Mr. Call’s 
attention has been directed to tracing the connection between 
these silicified woods and the lignite beds; and he concludes 
that they are silicified lignite,the silicification of which occurred 
either while they were still in the clays, or, most often, after 
they were removed and buried in the sands and gravels.— 
Popular Sctence Monthly, January. 


THERAPEUTICS. 


Healing by Music.—That music will some day become an 
acknowledged therapeutic agent, | think few persons will 
deny. Disorders of the emotional life, or the fatigue conse- 
quent upon overwrought emotion, lies at the root of much of 
the illness to which our young men and women are sub- 
jected. No one doubts the subtle power of music to break up 
Stagnation; neither can we ignore its marvelous power to 
soothe and to recreate by calling into action other, and 
unused, faculties, relieving those already overstrained. For 
music as a health-giver there is yet an almost untrodden field 
to be cultivated, and it seems to me that wise ones, with their 
eyes and ears opened, may read, while they run, the hints of 
music’s future destiny as a potent civilizer, recreator, work- 
inspirer, and purifier of human life. In using music as a gen- 
eral health-giving agent, of course the various moods of mind 
should be taken into consideration, and the music judiciously 
adapted.. Certain kinds of music react injuriously on peculiar 
organizations, while others have a tendency to soothe, perhaps 
I might add, lubricate, the tired nervous centres. To practice 
the art of music-healing successfully, individual temperaments 
and physical conditions must be studied, and the influence 
which certain kinds of music exercise during certain mental or 
physical conditions, carefully noted. Affectional and musical 
sympathy will doubtless prove a guide in the therapeutic appli- 
cation of music, but experience will furnish more definite and 
formal rules. .The effect is instantaneous and the patient 
knows what suits him.— 3. Fay Watson in the Fournal of 
Hygiene, Fanuary. 


Insomnia and Hypnotic Medicines.—Dr. William A. Hammond, 
inthe North American Review for January, after explaining that 
sleep is due toa diminution of the blood circulating through the 
brain, and citing many cases in which the proof of this view 
appears to be amply confirmed by observation, tells us that the 
inability to sleep, so common to this busy age, is the conse- 
quence of undue intellectual or emotional strain, subject to 
which the cerebral vessels become distended and remain so, until 
at length they lose their contractibility, and are therefore unable 
to shut off the blood-supply so as to produce sleep. He then 
tells us that there are many substances capable of lessening the 
amount of blood flowing through the brain, and of thus indu- 
cing sleep, and describes several of those new medicines pro- 
duced synthetically in the laboratory, as sulphonal, amelyne 
hydrate, methylal chloralamid, chloral, etc., but while claiming 
for them value as hypnotic medicines in the hands of experienced 
practitioners, he strongly deprecates the use of them without 
medical advice, as a dose which may be taken with benefit by 
one person, may be fatal to another, and even to the same per- 
son at another time. Chloral is characterized as especially 
dangerous from the uncertainty of its action, and its use, even 
by medical men, deprecated. 
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MORTALITY IN RELATION TO OCCUPATION. 
WILLIAM OGLE, M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Condensed for the Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (9 pp.) in 
National Popular Review, Chicago, January. 
F all the various influences that tend to produce differences 
of mortality, there is none so potent as the character of 
the prevailing occupations. 

It fell to my lot, some years ago, to have to construct for 
official purposes an alphabetical index of all the various occu- 
pations in which persons are engaged in England and Wales. 
I collected no less than 12,000 different names of occupations, 

Of the death-rates obtained, the lowest was that of men of 
the clerical profession, and, for the sake of easy comparison, | 
have taken this lowest death-rate as my standard. I represent 
it by 100, and the death-rate of each other profession or indus- 
try is represented by a figure duly proportionate to this 
standard. 

COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF MEN, 25 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE, IN DIFFER- 
ENT OCCUPATIONS, 1881-2-3. 
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To what causes are these striking contrasts due? Why is 
one occupation more unhealthy than another ? 

The causes ot high mortality may be conveniently arranged 
under seven generai headings: 

(1) Working in a cramped or constrained attitude, and nota- 
bly in such an attitude as cramps the chest, and interferes with 
the action of the heart and lungs, 

(2) Exposure to the influence of several poisonous or irri- 
tating substances, such as phosphorous, mercury, lead, infected 
hair or wool, soot, etc. As examples of this, I may enumerate 
the jaw-disease that attacks the dippers of lucifer-matches; 
the mercurial tremor and ulceration of the fauces that attack 
gilders, hatters, furriers, and others that use quicksilver; the 
arsenical poisoning of paper-hangers, pigment-makers, and 
those who manufacture artificial flowers; the cancer of chim- 
ney-sweeps; the anthrax of wool-sorters; and the so-called 
“ brass-founders ague” of workers in copper or zinc; and the 


various diseases that assail those who work in lead. Lead 


affects injuriously all the organs of the body, and, notably, the 
kidneys, as well as the nervous and muscular tissue. 

(3) Excessive work, mental or physical. 
This is probably, in the aggregate, 


(4) Working in foul air. 
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one of the most destructive agencies in operation, because of 
the very large number of trades exposed to it. The damage 
done by working in overheated and under-ventilated rooms 
shows itself specially in phthisis and diseases of the organs of 
respiration. 

(5) Trades in which the temptation to use alcoholic drinks 
is great. The trade most exposed to the pernicious effects of 
alcohol is that of the dealers in drink. 

The following table sets forth the mortality of dealers in 
liquor from various diseases, and from all causes in the aggre- 
gate, placed side by side, for the purpose of ready comparison, 
with mortality of all males of corresponding ages, the latter 
being taken at 1,000, 


“COMPARATIVE MORTALITY OF LIQUOR-DEALERS AND MEN GENERALLY. 


MEN 25 TO 65 YEARS OF AGE. 
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You will see that under every one of the special headings 
the mortality of the liquor-dealers is vastly in excess of the 
average forall males, and that under one of them, namely, 
diseases of the liver, the mortality is more than. six times. as 
great as that of other men. 

(6) Liability to fatal accident. There are three occupations 
preéminently liable to fatal accident, namely: mining, stone- 
quarrying and slate-quarying, and sea-fishing. 

(7) Exposure to inhalation of dust. The effect of this is to 
increase the. mortality from phthisis and diseases of the lungs ; 
but the effect differs, not only according to the amount, but 
also according to the character of the dust. 


COMPARATIVE MORTALITY FROM PHTHISIS AND RESPIRATORY DISEASES 
OF MEN IN VARIOUS DUST-INHALING OCCUPATIONS. 
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OF AGE, Lung Diseases. 
Fishermen (as Standard). - -- 55 | 45 100 
Carpenters, Joimers ....--- 103 7 170 
NS RE CE re 107 94 201 
Wool-workers.........-.. 130 | 104 234 
Cotton-workers ...........- 137 137 274 
Cutlers, scissors-makers_. - - 187 | 196 383 
File-makers- -- aye sf a 219 77 396 
Masons, bricklayers -.-.,--]| 127 102 229 
Stone and slate quarrymen.| 156 138 294 
Pottery-makers .-..--- 239d 326 565 
Cornish miners_...--.--~ : 348 | 231 | 579 
Coslaninet@ss« 6. x< cisua-ha 64: | 102 166 








Thus, the dust of ordinary kinds of wood, such as are used 
by carpenters, appears to have very little, if any, baneful 
effects; while that of the harder kinds of wood, such as are 
used by cabinet-makers, is said to give off a much more inju- 
The dust of flour, of winich millers, bakers, and 
confectioners inspire large quantities, appears to have no inju- 
rious effects upon their vitality. 

More injurious than either wood-dust or flour-dust appear 
to be the filaments of fluff, and other dusts that are given off 
in textile-factories. Moreover, the dust in 
contains a considerable 


rious dust. 


cotton-factories 
mineral substances 
that are used in sizing, and mineral substances are specially 
injurious to the lungs. There are two industries—the manu- 
facture of cutlery and file-making—in which the workman is 


intermixture of 
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specially exposed to the inhalations of metallic dust. Still 
more formidable in its effects upon the air-passages is the 
dust of stone. 

I have reserved to the last coal-mining, as requiring special 
consideration. Seeing the conditions under which coal-miners 
work, in a hot and dust-laden atmosphere, and their terrible 
liability to fatal accident, it might naturally be expected that 
their death-rate would be excessively high. As a matter of 
fact, this is far from being the case. Even when fatal accident 
is included, their deatli-rate is by no means an excessively high 
one; and, putting accident aside, the death-rate from disease 
alone is exceptionally low, being almost exactly the same as 
that of agricultural laborers, 

Limiting ourselves, however, only to phthisis and diseases.of 
the respiratory organs, which are the affections under which 
coal-miners are popularly supposed to be especially victims, 
it will be seen that, though the mortality of coal-miners from 
respiratory diseases is somewhat high, it is by no means exces- 
sively so, and that their mortality from phthisis is far below 
that of other dust-inhaling occupations, and, indeed, is not 
that 


very much above that of agriculturists, or even above 
a dust-free 


of fishermen, who enjoy all the advantages of 
atmosphere. 

That coal-dust should be less injurious to the lungs than the 
dust of stone or metal is readily intelligible, for,as Hirt has 
pointed out, the particles of coal, when examined under a 
microscope, are found to be, comparatively speaking, rounded 
off and free from sharp pointsand angles. 

This would only explain why coal-miners are less subject to 
these diseases than workers in metal and stone, and not why 
they are scarcely more subject to them, taken. together, than 
agricultural laborers, nor why their mortality from phthisis is 
very little above that of fishermen, 

There is no possible doubt that, for some reason, coal-mivers 
are much less liable to phthisis than most other workmen, 
There are two possible explanations: one, that this is. simply 
due to the picked character of the miners; the other, that 
there is some special, preservative .condition attaching to the 
industry. “It is in the highest degree probable,” says Dr. 
Hirt, “ that coal-dust possesses the property of hindering the 


development of tuberculosis and of arresting its progress.” 


WILL CHEMISTRY ENLARGE THE CIRCLE OF OUR 
FOOD - SUPPLY? 
Justus GAULE, 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper (28°pp.) in 


ry 


Deutsche Revue, Breslau, Fanuary. 


THE BRILLIANT achievments of Chemistry during the present 
century have led many to look forward hopefully to the time 
when man. drawing his food from the atmosphere; by the 
witchery of chemistry, shall pass his life in happy, careless 
ease. The design of the.present paper is to show the vanity 
of such dreams, Chemistry may, and probably will, erelong, 
succeed in producing all the prime constituents cf food, the 
albumens, the fats, and the carbo-hydrates, on the experimental 
or laboratory scale, but for their production om a-.scale com- 
mensurate with human needs she cannot, with her appli- 
ences, hope to rival Nature. Summing up the argument, the 
writer says: 

ERTAINLY neither chemistry nor any other science will 

ever invent an apparatus for the production of food-sub- 
stances as perfect as that which Nature has herself created 
and placed at our disposal. Consequently her methods will 
always remain the only methods of production: 

But the consideration of the. question whether .Nature’s 
apparatus might not be advantageously superseded, has tauglit 
us something. That isthe laws by which she works. In the 
moment in which we shall be able to produce food-subtances 
artificially, we shall arrive at a comprehension of how Nature 
accomptishes it. Then shall we learn to comprehend and 





—— 
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appreciate the significance of the vegetable kingdom as the 
wondrous and perfect chemico-physical laboratory of Nature. 
Then, too, we may learn to wait on and facilitate her opera- 
tions, and increase her productive capacity to the measure of 
our growing needs. 

The question of the future will, therefore, be not whether 
chemistry will replace agriculture as the producer of the nec- 
essary food-supply for the nymerically expanding race: It will 
be whether the agriculturists will learn so much from chemistry 
that they will cease to follow their pursuit on the old, unintel- 
ligent routine-method, and engage in it as a branch of chemi- 
cal science. Agriculture is not the antithesis to industry; it, 
too, is an industry resting on a scientific foundation with lab- 
oratories and factories built by Nature’s hands, with power 
drawn neither from water nor from coal, but direct from the 
Sun. 

When agriculture shall be thus pursued it will not fail to 
respond to the growing needs of the ever-increasing race. The 
elementary constituents of our food-substances are not 
destroyed by their consumption; nothing is lost, but simply 
transformed in its transition through the several compensating 
stages of the endless circle of organic life. Increase of food- 
consumption involves increase of animal refuse, the raw 
material for the production of fresh food-substances in Nature’s 
cunning workshops. The animal and vegetable kingdoms 
compensate each other; where the former increases her 
demands, it at the same time provides an increased supply of 
the necessary raw material. The supply, therefore, cannot 
fall short, unless the order of transition proceeds too slowly. 

If at any time existing animal life shall require for its daily 
sustenance more than the daily average of food-products in 
the vegetable kingdom, it will then become a problem of agri- 
cultural chemistry to increase the productiveness of the latter 
up to'the required standard. To do this it will be necessary 
to increase the capital productive stock, that is, the number of 
vegetable cells in which the vital chemical processes are carried 
on. The power which sets and maintains the machinery in 
motion is light, of which the supply is unlimited ; all that is 
necessary is to enlarge and increase the number of the surfaces 
that absorb this light, and that is, within very wide limits, 
possible. 

Until recently it was not possible to base this confidence on 
scientific grounds. While all the elements were in abundant 
supply, one of them, nitrogen, appeared intractable in the free 
state, and exists in limited supply only in the combinations in 
which plants take it up; recent discoveries have, however. 
shown that certain plants, especially the ‘pulses, or some 
fungus which attaches itself to their roots, have the capacity 
of drawing nitrogen direct from the atmosphere and of com- 
bining it in suitable forms for future plant-food supply, 








RELIGIOUS. 


BIBLICAL CRITICISM. 
THE MINISTER'S ATTITUDE TO CURRENT CRITICAL DISCUSSION. 


HE REVEREND J. HOWARD HOBBS, in the Hartford 
Seminary Record, October and December, defines criti- 
cism as applied to the religious, the spiritual, the Biblical, as 
“research for the sake of verification of facts. It is a means, 
not an end.” He declares that the topic is vital, and that it 
demands of every minister an impartial, impassionate and 
sincere consideration. 





** While the minister should be a diligent student, friendly to 
research and an attentive auditor of current discussion, yet he 
needs to be thoughtfully and prayerfully discriminating, because I 
suppose we are ever to remember that criticism is busy mainly 
with non-essentials, and that experience has proved that religious 
discussion is quite often the promoter of religious dissension. 
Much of criticism and controversy seems but an utter waste of 
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precious opportunity, for most often it is #o¢ Christianity, or any 
essential part of it, but an individual's idea that is the spur of 
research or the point of factional debate. There are burning 
questions to-day that will leave but a handful of ashes for to-mor- 
row. There is a great deal of loose modern thought that is little 
less than modern thoughtlessness. 

“ The obligation of employment in the King’s service renders 
necessary thoughtful, patient, and prayerful sifting of offered 
results, whether historical, chronological, philological, philosophi- 
cal, or doctrinal. 

“* But the question has a yet wider reach, wherein our ministerial 
obligation is paramount. I refer to its not indirect connection 
with the chiefest business of the Christian minister. His vocation 
is definite,—to win souls. We are not ordained religious explor- 
ers, mental athletes, or nimble disputants. We call our religion 
Christo-centric. That may mean zero or everything. But surely 
it must mean that Christ, the Son of God, is the moral centre of 
everything essential unto life eternal. It must mean that the 
Christian herald should be a living director of thought toward, 
and a riveter of faith upon, Him who once hung upon Calvary’s 
central cross. It is a profanation of a high and holy calling to 
absorb one’s powers in the discussion of abstractions when souls 
are perishing. 

“The supreme demand of the hour is for men who can preach 
‘Christ and Him Crucified,’ rather than a discussed and dis- 
puted Confession. We need to chalk the line very clear this side 
the nebulous. We need not be apologetes,—we can be Apostles,” 


CRITICISM AND THE COMMON LIFE, 


HE REVEREND A. A. BERLE, in Bidlrotheca Sacra, for 

January, treats at some length the general subject of Biblical 
Criticism, but especially emphasizes the fact that true criticism 
must take cognizance of the common life, which is ‘‘ the great 
storehouse of the facts that most nearly relate to life and its 
culture and nurture.” 

He first calls attention to the fact that the spirit of scientific 
inquiry has wrought a remarkable change in the religious 
opinions of our generation. He attributes this to the revival 
of critical science, the rapid succession of objective and 
experimental examples of the method, and the changes within 
the domain of Biblical criticism itself. Speaking of the stup- 
endous result of the almost universal acceptance of the doctrine 
of evolution, he says: 


“ The whole circle of human knowledge is at this moment groan- 
ing under the attempt to force it all, and all at once, into the 
evolutionary mold. Theology, also, has been brought into this 
curious spectacle, as the latest captive to be dragged after the 
triumphant chariot of the evolutionary creed. 

“ A vast literature has accumulated in a few years, all of which 
has for its problem the reconciliation of traditional views with the 
new doctrine, or the annihilation of the old views and the presen- 
tation of the supplanting new ones. Universal unrest, and the 
undeniable insufficiency of traditional theology, are the assumed 
but unproven postulates of this class of productions. It is always 
the representation of absolute atheism of the future, that moves. 
these saviours of religion to their sacred task of rehabilitating the 
religion of the Christians of this generation.” 


The writer then calls attention to the important fact that 
the Church is making the most widespread and exhaustive 
reéxamination of the fundamental truths of Christianity which 
she has ever made, and the benefits of such a reéxamination 
are dwelt upon. 

He, then, sketches the rise of historical criticism in its true 
meaning, and especially demands of the critic that he be, not 
only a scholarly man, but also a religious man—of wide views, 
free from the bondage of creed or churchly usages. 

In discussing Criticism and Faith, he says: 


“ Objectively speaking, the Faith of Christendom is its Bible. 
thy The Bible has become the final authority within the 
Church for the standards of her own life and practice. ; 
That the Bible must remain substantially what it is, and as such 
must remain the final rule of faith for Christendom, seems to be 
firmly fixed, both from the manner of its origin, and from the con- 
tinuous testimony of the Church. 

‘It would seem, therefore, that the work of the critic has nothing 
to do with the Bible itself, considered with reference to its Divine 
authority and power. His work seems to have to do merely with 


the arrangement of the material in its best form, so that the 
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Christian judgment may most easily know just what the Bible 
contains. As to what the Bible is, or how much she shall accept 
or reject, the Church does not ask her critics at all; she settles 
these questions in the court of experience. 

“The question is perpetually presenting itself, whether or not the 
uncritical majority in the Church has anything to do with the state 
of critical opinion. The answer to this question is clear. They 
will be acritical force, but not a technical one. They are the 
makers of the faith in the generation in which they live. Indeed, 
they are the Church. The critics have usually had little but con- 
tempt for the multitude.” 


The writer then considers the Normal Elements of Criticism 
under (1) The historical element, (2) the psychological element, 
and (3) the practical element. In considering the last of these 
classifications, he says: 

“The search after truth in the abstract, simply for its own sake, 
has given rise to the almost universally accepted theory that the 
scholar had little or nothing to do with the practical outcome of 
his studies. . . . To fancy that rational scientific study 
requires absolution from practical duties and participation in the 
obligations of the common life—a kind of de-humanization—is 
in the highest degree absurd, This has probably made the Church 
distrustful of her scholars more than any other one thing.” 


He gives as a special reason that the scholar should be a prac- 
tical man his need for knowledge derived from facts, and from 
that class of facts which are the impulsive reactionary ideas of 
men, He says that— 


“ These facts are best, if not exclusively, discovered by immedi- 
ate contact with them, as illustrated in the daily life of men. Feel- 
ing the public pulse is not the business of the critic in weighing 
evidence, but feeling the public pulse is part of the evidence to be 
weighed. The pulse, in this case, is the spiritual ethical con- 
sciousness of the Church,” 


ETERNAL VERITIES. 

The Reverend Dr. Anthony, in The Methodist Review, Jan.- 
Feb., contrasts the Criticism that has produced such general 
unrest, but digs about the very “corner-stone of Christian 
truth,” with the “truths that were truths with the Apostles, 
are truths now, and will be truths when Christ shall come 
again.” Of these truths essential to an aggressive Christianity, 
he notes: 

1. The Bible as the great creed of Protestantism. If the Bible 
is not from God, we have no foundation for a single element of 
what we call Christianity. This is the great basal truth of all 
truths. 

2. The Incarnation of Christ is truthfully established. In spite 
of all philosophies, in spite of all difficulties, ‘God is in Christ 
reconciling the world unto Himself.” 

3. The Atonement is the very corner-stone of Christianity, as 
clear to the experience as it is plainly taught in the Bible, and 
approved by a sound philosophy. 

4. Justification. This keynote of the Reformation must be 
maintained in spite of the materialistic notion of the reign of law 
and consequent impossibility of forgiveness. 

5. The Witness of the Spirit that we may become the children 
of God. The very Holy of Holies of Gospel truth. 

“The writer then shows that these verities point to other 
important truths, certainly taught in the Bible, especially (1) 
the doctrine of depravity, and (2) the need of an enlightened 
conscience in reference to Divine things. How that men will 
differ in regard to these doctrines is recognized, and also that 
a“ restatement” of them is necessary, but a “restatement” of 
them is one thing, rejecting them is quite another. 


RELIGION AND RELIGIONS. 


T. Parr, in Samtiden, Bergen, discriminates between religion 
as a life and religion as a creed. 
life as 


He defines religion as a 


“ An earnest endeavor for a life characterized by a progressive 
view of life, so that we contribute to the uttermost to the hap- 
piness of everybody. This is, and ought to be, the end of all our 
endeavor. Only such an endeavor deserves the name, religious- 
hess. 

“ According to such a definition, a great many heretics and dis- 
believers become the standard-bearers of ‘ religiousness,’ while, 
on the other hand, very many so-called pious people, whatever else 
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be their worth, may be said not to have gone beyond the state of 
embryo.” ; 


The author next reviews a number of definitions of “ religion 
and religiousness,” particularly those of Kant, Hegel, and 
Fichte, which he rejects, because they each settle the question 
by “ specific requirements.” He objects to “specific require- 
ments”; religiousness must be something “ relative, ever vary- 
ing, ever progressive, intellectual, and moral understanding.” 
He divides “the known religions, like the Englishmen did, into 
those which worship POWER and those which worship GOoD- 
NESS,” and points to Christ, 

“Who showed no respect for the traditional views of law and 
righteousness, and who did not hesitate to create civil disturbances 
when the object was to stir the people and rouse them from indiffer- 
ence to the things which concerned their moral and spiritual welfare. 
It was Goethe who made the angels say: Wer immer strebend 
sich bemiht, den kinnen wir erlésen, ‘only those who strive 
earnestly can be redeemed.’ It was the work of the Christ to 
save and to ‘call out’ the soul’s inherent craving for light upon 
itself, for an understanding of its end and means.” 

“Our day needs a healthy and progessive view of life or ‘a good 
religion,’ as Renan said. If such a one does not exist, and can- 
not be produced, then we must face the fact. He who has ‘ power 
to wait,’ as George Eliot says, must not accept any formula which 
does not entirely answer to his soul's demands. No dose of opium 


will relieve us. We must face the want with equanimity. Such 
an endeavor is in itself noble and redeeming.” 


A STUDY OF THE ORIGIN OF BUDDHISM. 


JAMES E. HOMAN. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (5 pp.) in 
University Magazine, New York, December. 


O the childlike mind of the ancient Hindoo the powers of 
+ nature assume a suggestion of personality and intel- 
ligence, whence, the various deities of the Vedic and Prevedic 
pantheon are merely such personified. 

While each divinity is represented as separate from his 
manifestations, there are no constant manifestations among 
them, as among the gods of Greece. Each one, as in the 
Egyptian religion, is addressed and treated as the one Supreme 
God during the time that worship is addressed to him. 
Though the supreme divinity is elsewhere spoken of as a per- 
fectly distinct personage, and his position successively filled 
by Dyaus, Varuna, Indra, All the minor deities were to the 
Hindoo only so many manifestations of the one supreme. 
“ Everything seemed to,them divine. They had not merely the 
vague sense of the supernatural, such as the savage has, they 
felt something of the real beauty and divinity that was about 
them, so that their hymns often express a real worship of these. 
Thus in the recognition of the mythical unity of the natural 
and divine, coupled with that sense of the secondary character 
of all the gods to the one supreme, it was only natural that 
speculations tending toward and finally culiminating in panthe- 
ism, should follow as a result. This we find to be the 
case. In the Upanishads we see the first inception of this 
tendency.” 

In the Upanishads is first taught the idea of salvation by 
austerities and practice of virtue, and the final absorption of 
the soul in the universal spirit. Here, also, the deity is abso- 
lutely identified with the soul. Also the human souls in rela- 
tion to the divine are spoken of as rivers which flow into the 
ocean. 

Sanskrit writers enumerate sixteen systems of Hindoo philos- 
ophy, but most authorities to-day recognize only six as the 
most important. These are the two A/imansas, the Purva- 
Mimansa,a sort of Vedic Talmud, and the Ustara Mimansa 
or lVedéuta ; the two Sankhyas, the atheistic by Kapila and 
the theistic, or Yogi, by Pantanjali; the Nyaya of Gotama, a 
scheme of logic, and the Vaishesheka of Kanada. The more 
important, as representing the logical lines of Hindoo thought, 
are the Vedanta and Sankhya. Nor do these systems differ as 
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to their end and aim, but simply as to what they conceive their 
premises to mean. 

The Vedanta is a scheme of monistic idealism, ignoring the 
individual selfhood, and pronouncing it to be only an illusion 
which conceals the absolute being, with which the soul is com- 
pletely identified. 

The answer to the objection that this is contrary to experi- 
ence is, that experience itself is the result of an imperfect 
understanding of things, due to ignorance. This ignorance 
gives birth to J/aya, illusion. Whence the appearances of 
name and form. From the constant attention of the mind 
towards this relative and disjointed world, no completely 
stable state can be realized, hence it finds itself perceiving a 
constant flow of phantoms, changing names and forms forever, 
and finding no rest in the endless round of transmigration. 

Ignorance and illusion beget the Ufadhzs or limitations 
which enter into the constitution of the organs of sensation and 
ofaction. The idea is that the limitations thus specified, serve 
to prevent full knowledge focusing all thought upon a single 
limited point. This thought of the individual human soul, as 
a single, limited point of perception is analogous to Spinoza’s 
conception of the same, as simply “ that thought of God which 
is directed to think of the individual human body,” and which 
at the dissolution of the same is received back into his uni- 
versal thought again. The ultimate reality of the individual 
soul is precisely that of a point upon a white wall, which is a 
point only as long as I keep my eyes on it. Asa point it exists 
only by my act and thought. 

Thus the Ved4nta system builds up a scheme of most thor- 
ough Pantheism, resolving the whole universe into one great 
self, and all that exists, into its thoughts and dreams; but the 
belief being opposéd to experience and the indications of sense 
and reason, another tendency of thought grew up alongside of 
it in the Sankhya philosophy. 

Its primal assumption is dualism rather than monism, The 
idea of individuality is not an illusion,but a primary truth, There 
are a vast number of individual souls which, like the “ monads” 
of Leibnitz, are quite independent of each other in their exist- 
ence and essence, but depending upon their attachment to 
prakritrz, nature, the basis of the idea of objectivity, for their 
experience and development. 

According to this scheme, the fundamental reason and cause 
for existence is not illusion or ignorance, but intellect. 

The individual soul comes into contact with the self-existing 
prakritri,and asa witness only of its operations, perceives 
through the medium of several degrees of conjunction of the 
mind, and the object contemplated. Through all the combina- 
tions it is frakritrz, and not the soul, which is the active prin- 
ciple. The highest good of the soul is separation from frak- 
ritri and withdrawal into itself; nevertheless, conjunction with 
prakritri is necessary to the enlightenment of the intellect 
through the senses. This is its method of salvation, and cor- 
responds with the system of Liebnitz. 

The origin of this system was atheistic, but in its later devel- 
opments a supreme monad was recognized, and salvation was 
conceived as complete separation from prakriirz and absorp- 
tion in the Supreme. 

About five centuries B. C. there was a great religious upheaval 
agitated India,an attempt was made to purify the old religion, 
and the outcome was Buddhism and Jainism. 





The Briggs Trial.—The outcome of the trial probably will 
be the rending in twain the unity of the Presbyterian Church. 
As to which portion will last is a question of the “ survival of 
the fittest.” 

In the meantime, the publicity the trial has attained, and the 
questions so thoroughly discussed in it as to the authenticity 
of the Bible, are unsettling the fate of thousands who look to 
the Sacred Book for all the religion they have. 

It is in reality the great principle of Protestantism—the suf- 
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ficiency of the Bible and the Bible alone as both a dogmatic 
anda moral teacher—that is on trial. Doubts in the minds of al] 
who read and think are being thrown on the origin, authority, 
and genuineness of every book in the Bible. [he props on which 
the whole fabric of Protestantism rests are being knocked 
away, one after the other. If Dr. Briggs only had the courage 
of his convictions, and would act as logically as he reasons, to- 
morrow he would apply at the study of some Catholic priest 
and ask for admission into the Church, He this 
way: “Some court of last appeal is necessary to settle infalli- 
bly disputes on vital points of belief. The Bible is so uncer- 
tain, even interpreted by higher criticism or enlightened 
conscience, that we cannot unerringly depend on it.” There 
is Only left, then, the Church inspired by the Holy Spirit, 
which is established to teach all things whatsoever revealed, 
and for all Thus he the next step is 
to do what so many great men, like Newman and Brown- 
son and Hecker, have done before him—to submit to the 
guidance of the Infallible Church.— Catholic World, New 
York, January. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


SOME TYPES OF 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (12 pp.) in 


Temple Bar, London, December. 


RUSSIANS. 


N mentioning a very few of the types of Russians familiar to 
those who have been in -Russia, 1 begin wah that much- 
maligned individual, the gorodovoy, or street policeman, con- 
tinually seen in the streets of St. Petersburg. Unlike the 
splendid physical specimens which go to constitute the London 
police, the Russian policeman is usually a very small police- 
man indeed, What he lacks in size, however, he makes up in 
deportment and dignity of demeanor. His countenance gives 
proof of unbending severity. He never smiles. He is mute, 
but majestic; dirty, but dignified. His dress is a long kaftan, 
which the ignorant would unhesitatingly pronounce to be a 
dressing-gown ; a sword ornaments the left side, while his 
feet and legs are encased in huge Wellington boots; on his 
head he wears a small military cap. Every policeman lives in 
his own little house, about the size of a moderately large dog- 
kennel, one of which is planted at the corner of each principal 
thoroughfare. Here the little gorodovoy sleeps, and eats his 
The Rus- 
sian policeman is generally asleep within whenever anything 
goes wrong without; but as soon as the danger is well over, 
and the coast is clear, he darts out to see what the matter is 
(or rather, was), and, as a rule, without his outer garment, the 


meals and disposes of the spare time on his hands. 


undress uniform beneath being of the very lightest description. 
He soon returns for his kaftan, however, and those who com- 
mitted the misdemeanor having got well away, order is restored 
without much attendant danger or difficulty. 

Yet, perhaps, the most prominent of all the types, common 
to the streets of St. Petersburg, is that excellent creature, the 
tsvoschik. This useful and inimitable personage is represented 
in dozens at every street corner, where he awaits his natural 
prey, accosting every passer-by with the same engaging offer 
to take him anywhere he pleases for the moderate remunera- 
tion of fourpence. The ¢svoschzk, or cab-driver, is a species of 
the animal world without a parallel in Great Britain. His 
vehicle is not a cab; it is a droshky, a conveyance which 
must not be confounded with the Berlin carriage of the same 
name. The Russian droshky was invented by some person 
of deep but morbid ingenuity, with a special view to the tor- 
ture of the wretched beings to be temporarily consigned to 
its tender mercies. It consists of a flat perch behind, entirely 
backless and sideless, for the occupant, and of a flat perch in 
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front for the driver. To stick on the perches while the vehicle 
jogs and jumps along over the boulders which form the road, 
is a feat requiring much practice, and more than ordinary 
agility if not a special monkey-horse education. The average 
droshky-horse cannot stand still without support. He must 
either move along or be propped up against a lamp-post. In 
other respects he is much the same as any other horse—except- 
ing that his fore legs are semi-citcular instead of being straight 
up and down. 

The zsvoschtk himself must be seen to be appreciated. His 
garb consists of a long, blue kaftan, very like a dressing-gown, 
generally patched with portions of a faded predecessor, and 
surmounted by a huge and greasy fur-cap, from beneath which 
peers the wearer. He belongs to a class which never washes, 
One zsvoschik is said to have been washed on a memorable 
occasion many years ago; but the experiment proved fatal, and 
was never repeated. Iam told the facts of the case are, that, 
after rubbing the man with soap and scrapers for an hour or 
two, the experimentalist came upon an old flannel-shirt, the 
removal of which is said to have caused a violent cold, from 
which the poor fellow died. | cannot vouch for the truth of 
this legend. Judging from private observation, | should be 
inclined to think that no ¢svoschzk could have ever, under any 
circumstances, been induced to undergo the operation of being 
washed. Of one thing, however, | am quite certain, which is, 
that for lofty contempt of what we are accustomed to call 
“cleanliness,” and general superiority to our insular fads about 
soap and water, Russians generally, and zsvoschzks in particu- 
lar, soar to heights incredible, and revel in a state of “ unwash- 
edness” which renders our finnikin notions by contrast con- 
temptible and petty to a degree. 


REMARKABLE INCIDENTS IN THE LIFE OF JAY 
GOULD. 
VICTOR FOURNEL. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper (28 pp.) in 
Le Correspondant, Parts, December 25. 


IT CANNOT be supposed for a moment that M. Fournel invented 
the extraordinary statements in this paper. He has doubtless 
selected them from various stories about Mr. Gould, manu- 
factured by romancers on the other side of the Ocean. 
Besides the amusement to be derived from such a budget of 
fairy-tales, they prove, as has been proved thousands of 
times before, how easy it is to construct a mythology about 
the names of those who, for whatever reason, have risen 
above the general level of mankind. 


JAY GOULD held the first rank in that fantastic list of 

Yankee billionaires, in which the Vanderbilts and the 
Mackays come immediately after him. He had acquired his 
colossal fortune by speculation solely, and without troubling 
himself with excessive scruples. He was the King of Rail- 
ways, just as Vanderbilt was the King of Steamboats. He was 
a man of the Stock Exchange, playing incessantly at raising 
and depreciating values in the market. His habits were 
simple. He neither drank nor smoked, and never went into 
society. He neither had, nor affected, any taste for the arts, 
despising the frivolity which caused his rivals, for the sake of 
showing their picture-galleries, to lose so much good money, 
which they could have placed in a vastly more advantageous 
manner. He was not the man to pay $60,000 for a picture by 
Millet or Meissonier. He much preferred to buy three hundred 
shares of the Submarine Cable Company. 

Nevertheless, by dint of much persuasion, he was induced to 
sit for his portrait to Herkomer, swearing, however, that he 
would give the painter five sittings, and not fifteen minutes 
more. Mr. Gould was astonished that a serious-minded artist 
should give so many hours to painting a picture, when so much 
money could be gained on the Stock Exchange during the 
same length of time. In the course of the fifth sitting, the 
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sitter pulled out his watch aud said to the astonished artist: 
“ According to our contract, you have but twenty minutes 
more; if, at the expiration of that time, the painting is not 
finished, I will throw it on your hands.” The portrait was 
completed within the time specified, and, like the prince who 
complimented a pianist, after playing his great piece, by say- 
ing to him with evident admiration: “Sir, I have never seen a 
pianist perspire as much as you!” so Mr. Gould testified his 
esteem for Herkomer in these words: “He is an excellent 
painter; he is prompt to,the minute.” 

Mr. Gould was once persuaded by some friends to travel] 
in Europe. It is told of him that when in Amsterdam his 
friends expected him to accompany them to the chief museum; 
he suddenly disappeared. He made his appearance at lunch- 
eon, rubbing his hands. Instead of going to the museum, he 
had gone to the Stock Exchange, where he had made $400,000. 
That was very much better than going to look at Rembrandt's 
“Night Guard.” 

Jay Gould began to make his fortune when he was twelve 
years old. In his sixteenth year he was the proprietor of a 
great factory, the superintendent of which he made his own 
father, in order to prove that the latter was altogether in the 
wrong in saying that his son would never be good for any- 
thing. At eighteen he obtained a diploma as engineer, and 
was engaged in vast enterprises of public works. At twenty 
he erected an enormous tannery and founded a town, to which, 
like Alexander the Great, he gave his name, and called it 
Gouldborough. When he was thirty he was worth $3,000,000, 
and then it was that he began his colossal speculations in rail- 
ways. 

It was he who conceived the idea of fighting rival railways, 
not only by lowering the tariff of charges to the lowest limits, 
but by giving each traveler a ticket gratuitously, with breakfast. 
When he had ruined his competitors, and bought their roads 
and matértel at an insignificant price, he suppressed the 
breakfasts and raised high the tariff of charges. Still vividly 
remembered is a frightful duel a /’Américaine, conducted by 
him with blows from a locomotive, on the Susquehanna line, 
against the adversaries who refused to sell to him the end of 
the route of which they were masters, while he was in posses- 
sion of the other end. Many human lives were sacrificed in 
this bloody encounter, in which he triumphed. Before he 
died he had monopolized nearly all the railways in the United 
States. There was something of the trapper of Fenimore 
Cooper in this little taciturn man, and it would have been 
necessary to scratch his civilized skin only a little to find the 
savage beneath. 

During his last illness he foresaw with an infallible scent the 
consequences of his death to the market. There would be a 
good profit in it, if not for him, at least for his son and heirs; 
so from his death-bed he dictated orders to be sent to his 
brokers as soon as he closed his eyes. In that he showed him- 
self a good father, and I am confident that Mr. George Gould 
will not shrink from a sacrifice of some hundreds of bank- 
notes to get possession of the paternal corpse, in case daring 
speculators shall put hands on that family jewel, as happened 
in the case of Astor. 

What fortune exactly did this autocrat of the dollar leave to 
his heirs? The estimates made immediately after his death 
varied between a billion and a half and two billions, 180,000,000 
francs, with a minimum revenue of 70,000,000 francs. Later 
information has reduced these formidable figures, I have seen 
an article which asserts positively that, in consequence of 
unfortunate speculations during his last years, Mr. Gould left 
at the time of his death $100,000,000 only. Can it be possible ? 
lf it be so, Mr. Mackay can repeat the words of old Roth- 
schild. When he was told that Aguado, a financier who was 
thought to be worth $20,000,000, had left but half that sum, he 
exclaimed: “ Ah! poor Aguado! I had always thought he was 
quite comfortably off.” 
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Books. 





THE KANSAS CONFLICT. By Charles Robinson, Late Gover- 
nor of Kansas. 12mo, pp. 487. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
1892. 


[To call this book a history, would be to misname it. The author, with entire 
candor, admits that he is quite unqualified for writing the history of the ‘‘Con- 
flict,” both by reason of having taken an active part in the struggle and because 
the events about which he writes are not yet sufficiently distant to enable any 
one to take a dispassionate view of them. He might have added that he has not 
been endowed with the judicial frame of mind which is essential to an historian, 
A Frenchman would call his book Mémoires pour servir. Still he has givena 
readable account, from his point of view, of a remarkable chapter in the history 
of the United States. How highly he rates the events in which he was a promi- 
nent actor appears in the second sentence of his work. ‘‘ Had the pioneers of 
Kansas failed to make her a free State, slavery to-day would have been national 
and freedom sectional.’ The author speaks of himself with modesty, almost 
invariably in the third person. It is a curious thing that in his untiring efforts to 
keep slavery out of Kansas, Governor Robinson found most difficulty in wrestling, 
not with the * Border Ruffians,”’ headed by James H. Lane, but with a section of 
the Anti-Slavery people, the followers of Garrison. We give a description of 
Governor Robinson from the Introduction by Isaac T. Goodwin, the author’s 
picture of Eli Thayer, and his estimate of the Garrisonians, of John Brown and 
his family, and of F. B. Sanborn.] 


NY history of Kansas without Governor Robinson as the promi- 
- nent figure would be like the ‘‘ play of Hamlet with Hamlet left 
out.” I first met Governor Robinson (then known as Dr. Robinson) 
in Boston, March 5, 1855, on the eve of leaving for Kansas with the 
Manhattan Colony, and was especially indebted to him for valuable 
suggestions. He was tall, well-proportioned, commanding in appear- 
ance, yet winning in manner; with a clear, keen blue eye, a counte- 
nance that denoted culture and intellect, and a will that few would care 
to run against. He would pass anywhere for a good-looking man, 
and in any crowd would command attention. With perfect control of 
himself, he could rule in the midst of a storm. 


* * * * * * + * 


No man could listen to Eli Thayer without partaking of his spirit, 
and no one, after listening to him, could entertain any doubts of the 
feasibility of his plan or of his ability to put it in successful operation. 
No other evidence was needed of the inspiration of Mr. Thayer than the 
fact that he could impart his inspiration to other people of all classes 
and conditions. At one of his meetings, J. M. S. Williams became 
inspired and subscribed $10,000 for the cause, and at another time 
Charles Francis Adams subscribed $25,000. Also William M. Evarts 
was taken by the infection and subscribed one-fourth of ail he was 
worth, or $1,000. Mr. Thayer enlisted in his work the most conserva- 
tive as well as the most radical, the richest and the poorest, the high- 
est and the lowest. Among others his inspiration infected was Amos 
A. Lawrence, Mr. Lawrence was a conservative of the conservatives, 
a Hunker, as he chose to call himself, yet no man had greater 


enthusiasm or worked more persistently and earnestly than he from 


first to last. His great wealth and greater influence were thrown into 
the cause without reserve. 

Of the Garrisonians, Emerson said: ‘‘ They withdraw themselves 
from the common labors and competitions of the market and the 
caucus, They strike work and call out for something todo. They 
are not good citizens, nor good members of society; unwillingly they 
bear their part of the private and public burdens. They do not even 
like to vote. They filled the world with long words and long beards. 
They began in words and ended in words.” Similar opinions might 
be quoted indefinitely to show the estimation in which the Garrisonian 
advocates of no union, no voting, no government were held by the 
voting anti-slavery men of the time, and it requires no argument to 
prove that people entertaining such views of government could be of 
no use in arresting the progress of slavery by making a free State of 
Kansas. Being expert moral hair-splitters, they came to regard the 


‘Constitution as a shield for the protection of slavery, at least within 


the slave States, and authority for making every State in the Union 
hunting-ground for fugitive slaves. To justify this no-voting, non- 


action position, they maintained that allegiance to a sinful government 
‘was sin, and, as no human government was perfect, they would 
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acknowledge no government except one in Heaven, of which ‘‘ Border 
Ruffians ” in Kansas had no conception. 

That both James H. Lane and John Brown were monomaniacs 
there is but little question—one, like all timid men invested with arbi- 
trary power, was crue! and bloodthirsty; the other believed he was 
commissioned by God to free the slave and exterminate the slave- 
holders. The friends of these men, however, will not permit the plea 
of insanity, and hence the other alternative must be accepted—if not 
monomaniacs, they were demoniacs. 

If history furnishes a parallel to the cold-blooded, unblushing, per- 
sistent, and unscrupulous lying of John Brown, his family, and friends, 
I have not discovered it. Yet it is of such men some people make 
heroes. And why not? F. B. Sanborn himself belongs to the same 
school. If a person who can, like Sanborn, make a hero of a man 
who went to the gallows with a lie upon his lips, and glorify a family 
who persisted in lying for nearly thirty years, and who can manufac. 
ture lies to order out of whole cloth on occasion—if such a man is 
shocked at a person who changes his views only when a new discov- 
ery of facts warrants the change, he must be peculiarly sensitive. It 
is to be hoped that but few such characters are to be found outside of 
the Concord School of Philosophy. 





THE FINISHED CREATION, AND OTHER POEMS. By 
Benjamin Hathaway. Cloth, 12mo, pp. 209. Boston: Arena Pub- 
lishing Co. 1892. 


HE poetic temperament is almost inevitably, perhaps necessarily, 
associated with a keen sensitiveness to the world’s praise and 
blame, and this one of America’s latest poets makes no concealment 
of his craving for honest appreciation, nor of his efforts to steel him- 
self against the hostile or incompetent critic’s stab, while conscious 
that he has written under the inspiration of the Unseen Powers, and 
achieved something that deserves to survive. 


The measure that the critic meets is most 

The measure of himself; it is at best 

His outlook on a landscape that may stretch 
Beyond the sunset ; while the nearer hills, 
Though haply verdure-clad, shut from his sight 
Unmeasured leagues of that untraveled coast 
Where loom and beckon the Elysian fields. 


And again, 


Ye who have clearer visions, broader view, 
Who from the mountain heights of freer thought 
Look on the world, alight with Truth Divine, 
Or wider, wonder-world of Poesy ; 

* * * . * 7 7 
O! seek to find herein the Living Soul 
Pervading all, informing all ; that with 
A finer art, beyond the Poet’s art, 
Wrought through the Poet’s pen. So shall the years 
From whose appraisal there is no appeal 
But reaffirm your verdict of toeday. 


These are extracts from the appeal or challenge to the critics with 
which Mr. Hathaway preludes his work; and again, in the epilogue 
‘*To My Unknown Friends,” he writes: 


Sweet is the gift of honest praise : 
Nor would the Poet scorn, if true 
The little meed of honor due 
These roundelays, 
So dear unto the humblest Bard ; 
Yet, more than Fame, his best reward, 
Your gentle, loving. just regard, 
O Friends! whose coming still delays. 


All this indicates a keen craving for appreciation and sympathy, 
which is only natural in one who believes he has communed with the 
Unseen, but has no evidence of the fact save his own consciousness. 
Mahomet tells us that he had no perfect assurance of his divine com- 
mission until the honored Fatima assured him of her conviction of it, 
and poet and prophet alike, when listening to the whisper of inspira- 
tion within, crave sympathetic response to it from the world without. 

But Mr. Hathaway need not fear that his works will not meet just 
appreciation. There are blemishes, especially in the early poems, 
some of which indicate no more than a talent for verse-making; but 
many of the poems in the volume are skillfully constructed and pow- 
erful, and nearly all contain gems of rich thought which the poet has 
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dug up by the wayside, and cut and fashioned and polished. ‘Here is 
ca charming little gem: 


As the clouds by morning gilded 
On the sunset, gold-impearled, 
Shine with splendor not their own;— 
As the New World late rebuilded 
From the wreck of Elder World 
Wears a beauty erst unknown;— 


So is thought to music mated, 
Old as is Eternity, 
Of Eternity a part, 

Into fairer forms created 
Through the subtle alchemy 
Of the Poet’s mind and heart. 


“The -volume is divided into Legendary Poems from the Old World 
and the New, Lyrical, Miscellaneous, and Earlier Poems. The native 
legends are charming in the rich setting in which they are presented in 
the volume, and the classic legends are both rich in thought and artistic 
in structure. The reader must content himself with a couple of stanzas 
‘from Actzon, or turn to the volume: 


So oft had he withstood 
The stress that puts high manhood to the proof, 
The fair Arcadian maids did on him smiie 
With love unfeigned ; though still in love’s behoof 
As unsought maidenhood, 
Feigning a coyness meet; while, far aloof, 
They yearned to him with hearts unsoiled of guile, 


Dear love! Oh, who can say 
How much of all thy sweetness runs to waste 
Or sheds on lonely wild its rare perfume? 
We see the orchard stand in beauty chaste,— 
Oh, miracle of May, 
And yet, alas, how little fruit we taste, 
Rich, luscious, ripe, for all that wealth of bloom. 





THE REMAINS OF ANCIENT ROME. By J. Henry Middle- 
ton, Slade Professor of Fine Art, Director of the Fitzwilliam 
Museum and Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
2 vols., pp. 393, 448. 
Black. 1892. 


[These volumes are an admirable pendant to Lanciani’s ‘‘ Pagan and Christian 


Large I2mo, 
London ard Edinburgh: Adam and Charles 


Rome,” noticed in our columns last week. The object of the two books is 


different. Both Lanciani and Professor Middleton, however, are very learned 
and enthusiastic Roman archzologists, and the two publications combined afford 
a compiete knowledge of the antiquities of Rome, from both a Christian and 
Pagan point of view. The work now under consideration is a revised and greatly 
enlarged version of two one-volume books which have been the delight of scholars 
since they appeared, ‘* Ancient Rome in 1885’ and *“* Ancient: Rome in 1888,."" A 
great part has been rewritten, accounts of the recent discoveries have been 
added, and a large number of illustrations have been introduced. This version 
contains three Colored Plates: “ Map of Ancient Rome,”’ ‘‘Map of Modern Rome,”’ 
**Plan of the Forum Romanum," and 48 Illustrations in the text. The work is 
the more valuable because the march of improvement in the capital of Italy is 
The 
citations which follow show what valuable additions have been made to our 


sweeping away many important remains of ancient and medizwval Rome. 


knowledge of ancient Rome during the last few years, and also demonstrate how 
thoroughly Professor Middleton has performed his task, beginning, as he does, 
with an account of the ground on which the city was built, and the materials of 
which its buildings were composed.] 
\ UCH additional knowledge with regard to the Archeology of 
Ancient Rome has recently been acquired, owing to the fact that 
the last few years have been extraordinarily fertile in the discoveries of 
hitherto unknown remains, and in the new light that has been thrown 
on many of those that have long been visible. To excavations made 
during the last fifteen years are due the complete exposure of the 
whole area of the Forum Romanum and much of the ground near it; 
the determination of the real form of the Rostra of Julius Caesar; the 
discovery of most important remains of the Temple of Vesta, the 
House of the Vestals, the Regia, the Domus Publica, and the line of 
the Nova Via. The great Servian Agger, with countless early tombs 
and houses of all dates, has, during the same period, beer brought to 
light, by the extensive excavations made in laying out a new quarter 
of modern Rome Most important of all, in its relation to the early 
history of Rome, has been the discovery of a large Necropolis on the 
Esquiline Hill, the objects found in which show that at an early 
prehistoric period a settiement existed there in which the Etrurians 
were the predominant and civilizing influence, and that the inhabitants 
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were largely dependent upon Oriental, probably Phoenician, traders 
for a great proportion of the objects, both of use and ornament, 
which they possessed. 

The nine or ten hills and ridges on which the city is built are formed 
of great heaps of tufa or conglomerated ashes and sand, thrown out 
of the craters of a number of volcanoes now extinct, but which were 
in an active state down to a comparatively recent period. That some 
of these craters have been in a state of activity at no very distant 
date, has been shown by the discovery at many places, of broken 
pottery of a primitive character, and bronze implements below the 
strata of tufa or other volcanic deposit. Traces of human life have 
been found even below that great flood of lava which, issuing from 
the Alban Hills, flowed towards the site of Rome, and only stopped 
short about three miles from the city. The tomb of Cecilia Metella 
was afterwards built on the very edge of this great lava stream. 

The superficial strata on which Rome is built are of three kinds— 
first, the plains and valleys on the left bank of the Tiber, which are 
covered, as it were, by a sea of alluvial deposit, in the midst of which, 
secondly, the hills of volcanic origin rise like so many islands; and, 
thirdly, on the right bank of the Tiber, around the Janiculan and 
Vatican Hills, are extensive remains of an ancient sea-beach, con- 
spicuous in parts by its fine golden sand and its deposit of pure 
grayish-white potters’ clay. From its yellow sand the Janicuan Hill 
has been sometimes known a& the Golden Mount, a name which sur- 
vives in the title of the church at its summit, which is called S. Pietro 
in Montorio (monte d’ore). 

The rapid growth and the permanent stability of Rome were very 
largely due to the richness of its site and the immediate neighbor- 
hood in a variety of excellent building materials, including several 
kinds of stone, and the different ingredients of the most desirable con- 
crete, cements, and mortar that have ever been produced, 

The principal materials used in the buildlng of ancient Rome were: 

1. Zufa, already mentioned. This was the only stone nsed during 
the early prehistoric period of Rome. It is usually a very bad 
‘* weather-stone,” but the harder varieties are of ample strength for 
building purposes, when protected from frost and wet. Even in the 
earliest times, it was probably never used externally without the pro- 
tection of a coating of stucco, 

II. Lapis Aléanus, so called from its quarries in the Alban Hills, 
still worked at Albano and Marino. This also is of volcanic origin. 
It is a moderately good weather-stone, and is quite fire-proof. Its 
modern name is peperino, so called from the black scoria, like pepper- 
corns, which stud the stone. 

III. Lapis Gabinus (also called pefcrino)a variety of the Alban 
stone, found at Gabii, near the modern Lago di Castiglione. It con- 
tains less mica than the Alban stone, is harder, and stands the weather 
much better. 

IV. Lapis Tiburtinus (modern travertine), so called from its chief 
quarries at Tibur (Tivoli), or rather on the road to Tibur, near the 
Aqua Albula, It isa pure carbonate of lime, very hard, of a beauti- 
ful creamy color, which weathers into a rich golden tint. It is a 
deposit from running water, and is found in a highly stratified state, 
with frequent cavities and fissures, lined with crystallized carbonate of 
lime. It is an excellent weather-stone, but is easily calcined by fire. 
The exterior of the Coliseum is one of the most conspicuous examples 
of the use of travertine. 

V. Silex (modern selce); this has no relation to what is now called 
silex, or flint, but is simply lava poured out from the now extinct vol- 
canoes near Rome. It was used in great quantities for the paving of 
roads, and when broken into pieces and mixed with lime and pozzo- 
lana formed the hardest and most desirable kind of concrete. 

VI. Pulvis Puteolanus (modern fpozzolana), so from 
extensive beds in which it exists at Puteoli, near Naples. 


the 
It also 
exists in enormous quantities under and all round the city of Rome, 
lying in thick strata just as it was showered down out of the neighbor- 
ing volcanoes. It is a chocolate red in color, and resembles a clean 
sandy earth, mixed with larger lumps about the size of coarse gravel. 
When mixed with lime it forms a very strong Aydrau/ic cement—hav- 
ing the power, that is, of setting hard even under water. This fozzo- 
lana, more than any other material, contributed to make Rome the 
proverbially ‘‘ eternal city.” Without it a great domed building like 
the Pantheon would have been impossible, as would also the immense 
vaulted Thermz and a wide-spanned Basilica, such as that of Con- 
stantine. 

Besides all these stones, excellent sand and gravel abound near 
Rome, and also contributed to the strength of the Roman mortar and 
cement, 


called 
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THE SENATE AND THE COMING AD.- 
MINISTRATION. 

It is still very uncertain how the United 
States Senate will be divided when it assembles 
after Mr. Cleveland’s inauguration. The pres- 
ent Senatorial situation is really unprecedented. 
In no fewer than six States the Legislatures 
are so close and party conditions are so com- 
plicated that the results of their Senatorial 
contests cannot be foretold. 


THE SENATORIAL SITUATION. 


The present Senate contains 47 Republicans, 
39 Democrats, and 2 Farmers’ Alliance mem- 
bers, or Populists. 

At the last elections the Republicans did not 
gain a Senator in any State. All the seats now 
held by the Democrats in those States where 
vacancies are to be filled by the new Legisla- 
tures will be retained by the Democrats. Be- 
sides, they secured decisive control in New 
Yorkand Wisconsin. ‘The People’s party ob- 
tained decisive control in Nevada. It is ex- 
pected that the People’s party in Nevada will 
revlect Mr. Stewart, who has been a Republi- 
can hitherto but is now classed as a Populist. 
Thus if all the other States should continue to 
be represented politically as they are now, the 
next Senate would be divided as follows: Re- 
publicans, 44; Democrats, 41; Populists, 3. 
The Republicans, with exactly a half of the 
members, but lacking a majority, would still 
be unable to organize the Senate, unless Mr. 
Stewart or some other Populist Senator 
should vote with them. 

THE WESTERN CONTESTS. 


The six States in which there are close con- 
tests are California, Kansas, Montana, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, and Wyoming. It is 
remarkable that in the Legislature of each of 
these States the result hinges om two or three 
votes. The balance-of-power members are 
variously classed as Populists, Democratic- 
Populists, Independent-Republicans, Indepen- 
dent-Democrats, etc. 

The Democrats confidently expect to elect 
the Senator in California. Until within a few 
days-they have been almost equally confident 
in Wyoming and Montana. But the Populist 
members of the Wyoming and Montana Legis- 
latures have taken an aggressive stand, and it 
is expected that the Senatorial elections in 
those States will be eventually controlled by 
Popul's' influence. 

In North Dakota the Republicans are sup- 
posed to have the best chance, but the inde- 
pendent elements of the Republicans, and the 
Republicans with Populist leanings, are quite 
strong. 

The complications in Nebraska and Kansas 
are most puzzling. In Nebraska the Populists 
and Democrats are strong enough to choose 
the Senator, but they find difficulty in codper- 
ating harmoniously. 

THE KANSAS TROUBLE. 

In Kansas the situation has many remark- 
able features. The Populists (with Democratic 
help) carried the State last fall for their Elec- 
toral and Gubernatorial tickets. They also 
carried a majority in the State Senate. But 
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until the end of December no one could tell 
which party was entitled to a majority (even 
on the face of the returns) in the House. The 
complexion of that body appeared to depend 
on the decision in the case of a tie vote in 
Coffey County. The State Canvassing Board 
(Republican) settled the tie by lot, and the 
certificate was awarded to the Republican 
candidate. But the Populist members of the 
Canvassing Board refused to participate in 
this proceeding. When the House assembled, 
a majority of the members effected a Republi- 
can organization. The Populist members re- 
fused to recognize this body as legal, and 
organized another House. The Populist Gov- 
ernor and Senate recognized the Populist 
House. On the other hand the Republican 
House was strengthened by the accession 
of several Democratic legislators, who felt 
that it had the best claim to legality. This 
Kansas struggle has developed a great deal of 
bitterness, with charges and counter-charges 
of tyranny and usurpation. 


A DEMOCRATIC ORGANIZATION PROBABLE. 


In order to organize the next Senate by a 
strict party vote the Democrats must have 
forty-four votes in addition to the vote of the 


Vice-President. Accordingly they need to win | 
in three of the six doubtful Western States. /f 


the Republicans should win in every one of the 


six States they would still be unable to effect a | 


Republican organization without the support of 


Senator Stewart or some other Populist Sena- 


tor. It seems most reasonable to suppose 
that the organization will fall to the Demo- 
crats, for the Populist Senators are regarded 
as more friendly to the Democrats than to the 
Republicans. But the control of the Senate in 
matters of party legislation is likely to depend 
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| that there would be a combination between 
; Senator Murphy and myself is preposterous, 
| Mr. Cleveland has been elected President by 
| the Democratic party, and as Democrats both 
Senator Murphy and myself are obliged to 
support him whether we want to or not.” 





Congressman W. Bourke Cockran, the Tam- 
| many orator, had a long interview with Mr. 
| Cleveland last week, and afterwards. in an in- 
| terview (printed in the New York 7ribune for 
Jan. 14), he said: 


‘*T am not informed that there had been a 
quarrel between Mr. Hill and Mr. Croker, but 
one thing Ido know, and that is that an enemy 
| of Mr. Cleveland cannot be friendly with the 
|New York Democracy. ‘The future of the 
| Democratic party in this State, in my opinion, 

lies with Mr. Cleveland. His course has put 
the party where it is to-day. He has proved 
himself the man of the party, and the New 
| York Democracy will support him against al} 
|comers. There is not the least doubt about 
| this. The idea of any Democrat attempting to 
| embirrass the Administration of Mr. Cleve- 
|land is utterly absurd. We are all with Mr. 
| Cleveland, and we are going todo all in our 
power to aid him in his Administration.” 


THE MORAL OF THE SENATORIAL CONTESTS. 


Baltimore News (Dem.), Jan. 13.—The bit- 
terness of the Senatorial contests in several of 
the Western States has given new interest to 
the question of changing the present mode of 
electing Senators, and the feeling is daily 
growing in strength that they should be elected 
by direct popular vote instead of by the Legis- 
latures of the various States. ‘The nomination 
of Mr. Edward Murphy, Jr., by the Demo- 
cratic caucus of the New York Legislature, a 
nomination which is equivalent to an election, 
has also aroused a great deal of discontent and 
has added much strength to the movement for 
a new electoral system for the upper House of 
the Federal Legislature. Mr. Murphy was 
not acceptable to the majority of his party, 


upon the action of three or four Populist Sena- and his election by the Hill-Tammany 


tors, and as many more members of Populist 
affiliations. 


NEW STATES. 


Accordingly the question as to the attitude 
of the Senate as a factor of the coming Admin- 


istration is an exceedingly interesting one. 


The most prominent aspect of this subject is 
the probability of the admission of three new] cjals as United 


machine in spite of the protests of many 
of the best Democrats of the State has 
drawn attention in a striking way to the 
defects of a system under which it is pos- 
sible for a clique of politicians to force upon 
the State a man utterly unfit to represent 
it. The triumph of Democratic principles 
at the polls in November is also in part ac- 
countable for the reaction against the present 
system. The election of such important offi- 
States Senators should not be 


States—New Mexico, Arizona, and Utah. It is} committed to an electoral body like a State 
thought that these new States would send six | Legislature, but should be participated in by 


Democratic Senators to Washington, and so 
give the Democrats absolute contro! unless 


all the voters of the State whose representative 
the new Senator is to be. The present system 
is undemocratic in itself, and is always liable 


present Democratic Senators from other States | to be abused by the leaders of the dominant 
should be displaced by the results of elections | Patty, as it was in the case of Mr. Murphy. 


during the next two or three years. 


MR. CLEVELAND AND THE SENATE, 


The closeness of the Senate has been re- 


garded in some quarters as endangering Mr. 


The strength of the popular sentiment in favor 
of the change was shown by the vote cast in 
California at the recent election. The electors 
of that State were called on to express their 
views on the subject at the polls, and by the 
overwhelming odds of 187,958 votes to 13,342 


Cleveland’s ability to carry out certain lines of they decided against the present system and in 


policy and secure confirmation of nominations 
objectionable to the so-called Hill wing of 
The choice of Mr. Murphy as 
Senator from New York (against Mr. Cleve- 
land’s protest) has been generally character- 
ized, therefore, as a challenge to the new 


the party. 


President, and as notification that war will be 
waged upon him in the Senate. 


But in the last week there have been sig- 


nificant disavowals of such an intention. The 


New York Herald last Monday printed this 


statement from Senator Hill, made to its 
Washington correspondent: 


‘“*Mr. Cleveland, as President, will have no 
trouble with the opposition. The presumption 


favor of election by the direct vote of the peo- 
ple, 


BEHAVIOR OF THE KANSAS POPULISTS—STRONG 
CONDEMNATIONS AND A STRONG REPLY. 


Vopeka Capital (Rep.), Jan. 12.—Governor 
Lewelling, defying the constitutional rights of 
members of the Legislature, is a more serious 
matter than talking anarchistic rot at picnics. 
There is no white slavery in Kansas, no mobs 
crying for bread, no citizen deprived of his 
rights, except Republican members of the Leg- 
islature, and the people of Kansas will make 
no mistake about this rebellion of which the 
Governor is the executive head. 


Topeka State Journal (Rep.), Jan. 12.—It 
behooves the Populists to at least follow the 
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e 
forms of law. Anarchy may be very pleasant! Returning Board cast lots, behind 
as an ideal state, but we should like to see a | doors, and the LUCK (as it always has before 
few million cases of personal reform before we | and always will when such railroad agents as 
try to do without a government. | rt ae is manager) gave the Republican 
the certificate; yet the Supreme Court de- 
Lawrence (Kan.) Journal (Rep.), Jan. 13.— | cided that Rice ‘could be pnts oe out, and 
The Journal was severely criticised some time | there was no redress. ‘Then there was Rosen- 
since when it said that the election of a Dem-| tha} of Haskell County, who was elected by 
ocrat to any office was far better than the elec-| over thirty majority, which was admitted by 
tion of a Populist. Democrats are not anarch- lall, even by the County Clerk who made the 
ists, they are not revolutionists. They will) mistake on the face of the returns showing that 
fight for the honor of the Government as | j; was the Republican, insisted that Rosenthal, 
quickly as any other patriotic citizens. They | and notthe Republican, had over thirty majori- 
are generally conservative and safe. For these ty; buttrue to their instincts, a partisan railroad 
and other reasons, when the choice comes | monopoly court said if the Clerk and the Can- 
between a Democrat and a Populist, no good vassing Board made a mistake (willful) there 
citizen should hesitate an instant as to his duty. | jg no way to remedy it. Then taik of stealing; 
but a party that could steal a President of the 
United States as the Republicans did Hayes 
may well cry ‘‘ Stop thief!” Then when one 
contemplates the thousands of fraudulent Re- 
publican votes cast all over the State by men 
who were in no wise entitled to vote, the thou- 
sands shipped in and from place to place by 
the railroads on free passes, the intimidation 
by police and marshals, is it any wonder they 
are fearful lest the people would see that their 
rights are no longer thwarted ? ‘‘ Steal the 
House!” Strange words to come from a party 


Leavenworth Zimes (Rep.), Jan. 14.—The 
Populists, with but fifty-eight members, five 
fess than a quorum, have not only claimed to 
have organized the House, but have proceeded 
to oust ten Republicans who hold certificates of 
election. And it is this Populist House, so 
constituted and so organized, that Governor 
Lewelling has recognized as the legal House 
of Representatives of the Kansas Legislature! 
The Populists professed to be anxious 
to lead men nearer to ‘‘the brotherhood of 
man and the fatherhood of God,” but the pro- | - 
ceedings at Topeka are in the other direction. | that has been bought body and soul by British 
There is less brotherhood and a great deal | gold to sell out the rights of the American indus- 
more hell in Kansas than there was a week ago. | trial mssses. The Hazzard circular, the Buell 
Anarchy is every man for himself, and the | Circular, the demonetization of silver in 1873, 
devi: for them ali. | the Exception Act, the National Bank Act, the 

d ... | Contraction Act, the Credit Strengthening 

New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 14.—The| Act (Stealings Act), the Funding Acts, the Re- 
uprising of Western Populists does not do sumption Act, the Contraction Act, the Credit 
them credit, if the venerable rule is to be ap- | 


x , : - | Mobilier and many others, both national and 
plied, ‘* By their fruits ye shall know them.” | State, all bear witness and point to the THIEF. 
Men who have a just cause, or any real griev-| «+ Steal the House!” Who are your leaders? 
ance, or any sincere desire to benefit their | What their calling and their character? That 
State, do not resort to or countenance lawless | they are not yet behind prison bars does not 
overturning of the people’s will. The farmers | prove their honesty, but only implies who are 
of the West, be it said with profound thank-| the prison keepers, the Supreme Court mem- 
fulness, are not as a rule men of the Populist | bers, the executors and enforcers of law. 
pattern, but it is disheartening to find even a 
minority of these property-owning and indus- : : ; decane’ 
trious citizens so strangely misled. /crats in the Kansas Legislature, five in num- 

| ber, have gone over to the Republicans. 
well. This will most undoubtedly prevent the 
| election of a Senator from Kansas by reason of 
a deadlock and dual Legislatures. 
will probably be the appointment of a Populist 
Senator for two years by Governor Lewelling 
and stricter drawing of Populist party lines all 
over the West. 

Buffalo Courier (Dem.), Jan. 15.—The Re- 
publicans are reaping in Kansas the kind of a 
crop they sowed in Montana two. years ago. 
When politicians really learn that it does not 
pay to steal a great point will have been gained 
in the history of the world. 


* . - 





New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 
13.—Thne most extraordinary feature of this 
whole business is found in the facts that Kan- 
sas is, on the test of illiteracy, one of the most 
intelligent States inthe Union, that it has an 
excellent public-school system, many college 
institutions, and a State university; that it has 
few cities, and not a large foreign element; 
and that it has always been considered a fair 
sample of an American commonwealth, in 
which the system of self-government was work- 
ing out its perfect fruit. Such an unexpected 
outbreak as this of the last two or three years 
shows at least that it is not only in the cities, 
where the foreign-born swarm, that dema- 
gogues may thrive and the doctrine of revolu- 
tion be preached, 


CONCERNING THE NEW YORK SENATORS. 

New York World (Dem.), Jan. 14.—lt is 
not necessary to assume that Mr, Edward 
Murphy and the three or four men who nomi- 
nated him for Senator intended that action as 
an embarrassment to Mr, Cleveland’s Admin- 
istration, though there are some facts which 
make it appearso. But itis perfectly obvious 
from Mr. Cleveland’s words, and from the cir- 
cumstances of the case, that Mr. Murphy’s elec- 
tion will prove an embarrassment. Must it 
not inevitably be an embarrassment to the 
President to have the newly-elected Senator 
from his own State a man who is utterly desti- 
tute of the ‘‘ training and experience in public 
affairs” to ‘‘ advance and defend” in the Sen- 
ate the principles and policy of the party? 
Turning from the negative to the positive side, 
will it not inevitably embarrass the Adminis- 
tration to have a Senator from New York 
whose interest in party success has been chiefly 
in the spoils and perquisites of victory? Mr. 
Cockran is entirely right in saying that ‘‘the 
Democracy of New York will support Mr. 
Cleveland in every way.” If the Democratic 
machine meant to support him, it should have 
chosen a supporter as Senator, 


Boston Herald (1nd.-Dem.), Jan. 14.—The 
weakest spot in the whole Democratic line in 


New York Sun (Dem.), Jan. 17. — It looks 
as if the Kansas Populists had come to the end 
of their rope. They have hurt the credit. of 
the State, and made it ridiculous. Having 
done all they could to steal away its good 
name, they are now trying, without any shadow 
of right, to get control of the entire Govern- 
ment of the State. They cannot begin their 
favorite business of attacking the rights of 
property and trying to load the statute-books 
with nonsense unless they can get control of 
the House. It is fortunate for the sensible 
population of the Sunflower State that this 
usurpation for the purpose of forming a Gov- 
ernment of cranks for cranks and by cranks 
has little chance of succeeding. We used to 
think that the insane asylum wasa proper home 
for the Populist ranters. Apparently a good 
many of them would feel more at ease in the 
penitentiary. 

Wichita (Kan.) Commoner (Pop.), Jan. 12. 
—Republicans talk of the Populists stealing 
the lower House of the Legislature, when every 
well-informed man and woman knows that 
positive proof was presented to the Supreme 
Court that Rice of Coffey County had a ma- 
jority of one, and it was not denied ; yet the 
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locked | the late canvass was the identification of the 


Hill-Tammany machine with it. It was thus 
made odious to the better sentiment of the 
country in all parties. Now the Administra- 
tion of President Cleveland is virtually reliev.d 
from responsibility for this machine by its own 
action. It never had the shadow of a shade of 
sympathy with Cleveland. It supported him 
under compulsion in the late election in its 
Tammany section, and was treacherous to 
him in its Hill annex. Its only possible claim 
on him could have come from the formal con- 
tinuance of that support on the part of Tam- 
many. 

Chicago Times (Dem.), Jan. 12.—It does not 
appear that Senator Hill and Murphy, who is 
to be his colleague, propose to repeat the folly 
of Conkling and Platt in the matter of resigna- 
tion. If they do meet the President’s nomina- 
tions with the view of defeating them because 
they have not had what they considered the 
proper courtesy, they must take into consider- 
ation that no quarrel of this kind has been 
long-continued or successful. ‘The like trouble 
was part of the charge against Andrew John- 
son when he was impeached, but the party that 
set itself the task of disgracing and dismissing 
Johnson failed. Considered merely in cold 
blood, with reference to tactical opposition, a 
President has greatly the advantage over any 
Senator, or combination of Senators, for to 
antagonize worthy appointments isa difficult 
task. ‘To be successful in such conflict a Sena- 
tor must plead his own hurts, and showing of 
sore Loes is never agreeable to healthy persons. 
Such a fight cannot long be continued, and 





Denver News (Pop.), Jan. 13.—The Demo- | 


It is / 


The result | 


when the Senate is not in session the President 
has the advantage of sending all people to their 
posts who bear his commission, and not.one of 
them but is always willing to take his chances 
of confirmation by the Senate. 


Kansas City Times (Lem.), Jan. 12.—When 
| the New York Senators open their fight on the 
| President they will find themselves very much 
|alone. Mr. Hill has not made allies since he 
j has been in Washington. The other Senators 
do not approve his methods. He is provincial 
jand local. His political style is arrogant, but 
for Washington it is impotent. He has no 
influence with Democratic Senators. If he and 
Murphy have a battle in contemplation they 
must join the Republicans, and the Republi- 
cans have a regard for Senatorial dignity which 
will make a close union a doubtful project. 
Any politician but Cleveland would have 
temporized and listened to artful proposals of 
peace. And he would have been caught be- 
tween the hard selfishness of the New York 
machine and the interests of the country. He 
would have been embarrassed and perhaps 
crushed. 











THE SENATORIAL ELECTION IN CONNECTICUT. 


Boston Advertiser (Rep.), Jan, 13.—The ac- 
| tion of the Republican caucus of the Connec- 
ticut Legislature in renominating General 
Hawley for the Federal Senatorship reflects 
credit upon both the caucus and the Senator 
himself. General Hawley has shown during 
his Senatorial career ability, integrity, and 
statesmanship of the best order, and the State 
of Connecticut will lose nothing by sending 
him back to the ‘‘ upper house ”’ of Congress. 


Hartford Post (Bulkeley organ), Jan. 12.— 
The fallacy of the claim made by General 
Hawley’s friends that he was the spontaneous 
choice of the people for Senator, is shown by 
an analysis of yesterday’s voting in the caucus. 
He entered the contest with a minority of the 
ballots cast, thus completely disappointing the 
claims and predictions of his friends. No less 
than half a dozen candidates were pitted 
against him, who if they had combined their 
strength could easily have defeated him at any 
stage of the fight. As it was, he was enabled 
to win after six ballots only because of an ut- 
terly unexpected defection at the eleventh hour 
from Governor Bulkeley’s pledged support. 
The successful candidate's decisive votes came, 
by admission, from men who did not want 
General Hawley but preferred him to the pos- 
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sibility of Samuel Fessenden. Under these 
circumstances General Hawley’s victory cannot 
be pronounced a very brilliant one. 


Providence Journal (Ind.), Jan. 13.—To cer- 
tain minds there is nothing more inspiring than 
crushing the minority, ignoring everybody's 
rights except your own, -nd placing party be- 
fore all else. ‘These lave been the guiding 
principles of Governor Bulkeley’: action, and it 
is simply stating a fact familiar ugh in Con- 
necticut to say that they have won praise and 
approval from a good many thick-and-thin 
Republicans. It is fortunate, however, that he 
has not been successful in his contest for Se- 
nator Hawley’s place, for altogether too many 
men of the peanut politician stripe are being 
covered in these days with the specious dig- 
nity of the Senatorial toga. Mr. Bulkeley 
would have found congenial company in Sena- 
tors David B. Hill, Matthew S. Quay, and Ed- 
ward Murphy, Jr., but happily he has now 
been relegated to private life for what we may 
hope is an indefinite term of years. 


Fall River Globe (Dem.), Jan. 14.—How 
have the mighty fallen! Here is the whole 
Republican press putting itself out of the way 
to give Bulkeley, the famous Connecticut 
usurper, a kick nowthat he is down. And yet 
it is not so long ago tha‘ they were shouting 
his praises, commending his gall, and patting 
him on the back for the gory he was confer- 
ring on the g.o.p. by stealing the State Gov- 
ernment, defying the will of the people, and 
keeping honest men out of theirdue. He was 
a live and a roaring lion then; now that he is 
a dead one, his late admirers have no use for 
him unless to make a foot-mat of his skin. He 
was good enough to be Governor, and a fraud- 
ulent one at that, of the sovereign State of 
Connecticut, but the sensitive Republican 
stomach revolts at the thought that he came 
near to being the United States Senator from 
that State. The hero has suddenly become 
transformed into a villain. 


Brooklyn Eagle (Dem.), Jan. 13.—Under ani 
equitable Constitution Connecticut would be 
represented in the 53d Congress by at least one 
Democratic Senator. Although the Democrats 
carried the State in November by more than 
5,000 plurality, the Legislature, under the anti- 
quated system of township representation, 
remains on joint ballot dominated by a Re- 
publican majority. Until the Constitution is 
modified the lawful preponderance of citizens 
cannot hope to obtain full and fair recognition 
of their rights. The next best thing that could 
happen, in existing conditions, is the return of 
Gen. Joseph R. Hawley to the Senate. General 
Hawley has for twelve years creditably served 
the State in the upper branch of Congress. 
His robust Republican partisanship has often 
been tempered by discriminating statesmanship. 
Between his abilities and qualifications and 
those of his competitors in the Republican 
caucus, there could be no reasonable compari- 
son. Their appearance as candidates lends 
point to the saying that ‘* pigmies are allowed 
to roam where giants alone should dwell.” 
The defeat of Governor Bulkeley, who boldly 
assailed the caucus with ‘‘ bar’]” arguments, 
will be peculiarly gratifying to fair-minded 
men of all parties. With the defeat of his Sen- 
atorial aspirations Bulkeley withdraws to 
merited obscurity. General Hawley’s renomi- 
nation is a fitting recognition of capacity, ex- 
perience, and intelligent legislative work. It 
appropriately complements the promotion of 
Mr. Lodge to the Senate by the Legislature of 
Massachusetts. 


THE RE-ELECTION OF MR. QUAY. 


New York Evening Post (Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 
16.—As a rule Republican organs denounce 
the selection of Murphy for United States 
Senator in this State as a characteristic Demo- 
cratic performance which could not be dupli- 
cated in the Republican party. The Phila- 
delphia Press, however, is honest enough to 
make frank confession that there is an exact 
Parallel between the Democratic machine in 





New York which forces the election of Mur- 
phy and the Republican machine in Pennsyl- 
vania which forces the reélection of Quay. 
‘* They are moving with the same methods,” 
it says; ‘‘ they are showing the same contempt 
of decent public opinion. and they are grinding 
out similar proaucts.” After detailing the 
methods adopted *y the Democratic machine 
in this State to accomplish its end, the Press 
Says of its own party and commonwealth: 

What the Democratic machine is doing in New York 
the Republican machine is doing in Pennsylvania. 
We who are now leoking to Harrisburg cannot point 
with scorn to the consummation of Albany. How 
much better is our work? How much worthier our 
result? How much more regardful of the true inter- 
ests of a great commonwealth? Is there anything in 
the comparison of Mr. Murphy and Mr. Quay which 
stirs the pride of Pennsylvania? Does Mr. Quay’s 
machine secure its triumph by any different or bette: 
methods ? 





SOME ANTI-GOLDBUG VIEWS. 


A DEFENSE OF THE SHERMAN LAW. 


Atlanta Constitution (Dem.), Jan. 13.—The 
keen opposition to the Silver Act of 1890 on 
the part of the money power and the organs 
of the monometa'lists ought to have the effect 
of convincing the people that the law is more 
advantageous to the real interests of the 
country than has heretofore been supposed. 
This is indeed the fact. The Constitution has 
opposed the act in its character of a substitute 
for a free-coinage measure, and no Democrat, 
we believe, voted for it. We have alluded to 
itas the Sherman Law, but the fact has re- 
cently transpired that, while Sherman reported 
the bill as Chairman of the Senate Finance 
Committee, he was in reality opposed to it. 
But the operations of the act have shown that 
it is a better measure for the people than the 
Bland-Allison Law which it repealed. The 
Bland-Allison Law was well enough in its way, 
but it only added to our currency $2,000,000 a 
month, and this was in a shape too bulky to 
get into circulation rapidly. ‘The act of 1890, 
on the other hand, provides for the monthly 
issue of at least $4,000,000 of legal tender 
notes based on the silver bullion, and these 
notes have been rapidly absorbed by the busi- 
ness of the country. It will be observed by 
those who take an interest in the financial situ- 
ation that the present opposition to the Silver 
Law is based wholly on the fact that it adds 
$4,000,000 legal tender notes to the volume of 
our currency. ‘This is called ‘‘ inflation,” and 
those who have an interzs* in making money 
scarce and dear are tremendously opposed to 
inflation. ‘They don’t want free coinage, they 
don’t want State banks they don’t want green- 
backs. Everything exept contraction is 
in the nature of ‘‘inflation,” and ‘ in- 
flation,” they say, is sure to bring the 
country toa silver basis, in spite of the 
fact that there is no silver standard on 
which our currency can rest. Why, even the 
Bland-Allison Act was ‘‘inflation.” The 
money power thundered against it most 
strenuously. It was sure to drive out gold; it 
was sure to bring us toa silver basis; it was to 
plunge everything into chaos. These dire pre- 
dictions were made as late as 1884, and then 
they suddenly ceased. The prophets suddenly 
retired, slinking out of sight as unostentatiously 
as possible. If their coming in had been as 
modest as their going out, they would have 
more influence now, when they have again 
hung out their signs as true prophets. ‘They 
are making a great noise. They are going about 
with drums and gongs, and creating a din that 
would be alarming if it were not discredited by 
the common sense of the country, by the pros- 
perous condition of business, and by the fact that 
those who are prophesying are known to be 
false prophets whose talents are subsidized. 
It is true that the bankers are inclined to pro- 
test against the Silver Law, but he who thinks 
that bankers are financial experts, or that they 
have a scientific knowledge of the operations 
of financial measures, has only to go among 
those of his acquaintance and ask them why 
they are opposed to the act of 1890. When he 
gets through with that job, and begins to 
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digest the opinions and reasons that his buz- 
zing ears have been made the receptacle of, he 
will aptly conclude that burines: and finance 
have smal! coumection with be sig. He will 
find that the Hor. Mr. Gibb: , ¢::-Goveinor of 
the Bank of Eng) ud, uttove’? = solemn truth 
when he declared tuct mercha2t= sud Dusiness 
men play the game, while the bauks only han- 
dle the counteis, ; 


SILVER CREED OF THE FARMERS’ ORGAN. 


Washington National Economist (Farmers? 
Alliance), Jan. 14.—The position of the Zcon- 
omist upon silver is too well known to be mis- 
understood. It always condemned the Sher- 
man Act and always demanded free coinage, 
and would always keep the two metals at a 
parity. <A position, therefore, in favor of the 
repeal of the Sherman Law is not one against 
silver. The responsibility resting upon Con- 
gress in the repeal of the Sherman Law is not 
simply that of abolishing a bad law, but it is in 
giving the productive interests of the country 
something better in place of it. The people 
care nothing for the Sherman Law, but they 
want a ‘‘national currency, safe, sound, and 
flexible, issued by the general Government 
only.” They want a money of which every 
dollar shall be the equa. of every other dollar, 
and one in which the purchasing power of a 
dollar is not sa ject to great and rapid fluctua- 
tions. It is of more importance that the vol- 
ume of mone he ad usted to the business 
needs of the ~vuntry, xpanding when they 
require it, and contracting when redundant, 
than that the volume be increased by such 
slow, expensive, and doubtful methods as the 
Sherman Law. 


CANADA’S INSUFFICIENT ‘‘GOLD BASIS.” 


Toronto Grip, Jan. 14.—Every increase of 
the Dominion note issue is a blowat tie absurd 
“gold basis” superstition which holds the 
commercial and industrial world in bondage to 
the Shylocks. The true basis of a currency is 
not gold or silver, but credit; but because, as a 
concession to popular ignorance and stupidity, 
governments are obliged to treat a palpable 
fiction as though it were a reality, and require 
some semblance of a met:!lic basis, the com- 
munity is the poorer not only by a tribute 
levied by those who contr | gold, but to a far 
greater extent by the stagn:. ion resulting from 
an inadequate circulating medium, Any meas- 
ure is a step forward whic reduces the import- 
ance of gold and substitutes the public credit. 
It is to be hoped that the Government in future, 
instead of running to England when in need of 
money and borrowing—not gold by any means, 
but the credit of Lombard street money- 
mongers—will have the sense and courage to 
utilize the credit of the country for which no 
usury need be paid. 





A REPUBLICAN PLEA FOR  PRACTICAI 
ParTY MeETHODs. — The election of Mr. 
Murphy marks the restoration of practical 
politics to the ascendancy in New York. It 
revives the old war spirit on both sides of the 
line, It is a warning to the Republicans that 
they can no longer fall back on the old easy 
reliance of superior virtue, but must fight if 
they would recover their Inst ground. ‘The 
Republicans have fallen be‘iind in this State 
because they scorned to fight the enemy with 
his own weapons, and sent out solicitations to 
the people to behold and admire their superior 
goodness. The more they did this the more 
inditterent the people became. And that in- 
difference turned into disgust when the Aus- 
tralian Ballot Law was foisted upon tle State 
by the “‘unco guid” leaders of the party. 
Reform has been the watchword of the 
Republicans, and their own reforms have 
smote them hip and thigh. Hill and- Murphy 
preferred the old way by which victories were 
achieved by Republicans with unbroken suc- 
cess till the reform fad seized upon them. As 
they strengthened themselves and their party 
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grow weaker and weaker, They have at last 
seached the point where criminal means may 
be resorted to without fear or danger, for they 
are the masters of Courts and magistrates, If 
moral considerations were wholly eliminated 
from politics they might hope to retain their 
hold forever. And even this may not be im- 
possible, if, after having gained power by 
means not approved by conscientious men, 
they show high and honest devotion to duty. 
rhey can commend themselves to their State 
-by faithfully representing its interests, though 
in that way they might incur the accusation of 
being ‘‘ better than the party.”—7Zvoy Zéele- 
gram (Rep.), Jan. I4. 


THE SUPPLICATION OF THE COLORADO 
CHAPLAIN.—The newly-elected chaplain of 
the Legislature of Colorado created a sensa- 
tion by some of the petitions in his prayer at 
the opening of the legislative session. Among 
other things which he said in his address to 
‘‘the throne of divine grace,” was the follow- 
ing: 

We shall pray especially for the majority of this 
House. We hope that they will be better than the last 
Legislature, or else that they may not have a majority 
of one. Weare told to pray for our enemies, and we 
do so, so far as they need our prayers, and we hope all 
party lines may be covered up; and we pray for the 
Populists and Democrats, and we hope that they wiil 
be resigned to their fate. 

We infer from these expressions that Chaplain 
Peck does not entertain a very complimentary 
opinion of the last Legislature of Colorado, 
and that he anticipates that the Democrats and 
Populists in the present Legislature are des- 
tined to come to grief, and will have occasion 
to learn and practice the virtue of resignation. 
We do not indulge in any great expectations of 
good to come to legislative bodies from the 
prayers offered by their chaplains; such assem- 
blies are much more likely to be controlled by 
bosses and boodle, by partnership and preju- 
dice, than by divine influences. Our idea is 
that the time for prayers in behalf of good 
government, and wise and just legislation, is 
before the elections, and the prayers should be 
in the direction of influencing the people who 
«lo the voting to elect honest and competent 
men to office. If that desideratum is not 
secured, we do not hope for much from post- 
election or perfunctory legislative prayers.— 
Sersey City Evening Journal. 





RELIGIOUS. 


THE QUESTION OF SUNDAY-CLOSING 
OF THE WORLD'S FAIR. 

The continued discussion of the question of 
the closing of the World’s Fair on Sundays is 
due to the efforts that are being made to repeal 
the Sunday-closing provision adopted at the 
last session of Congress, This provision re- 
quired the World’s Fair management to keep 
the Fair closed on Sundays as a condition of 
the support of the Federal Government. Sen- 
ator Quay, of Pennsylvania, was the author of 
the measure as adopted by the Senate. The 
vote in the Senate (July 13) on the motion to 
lay the Quay amendment on the table stood: 
Yeas, 11; nays, 45; not voting, 32. In the 
House (July 20) the Sunday-closing resolution 
of Congressman W. A. Stone was carried by 
this vote: Yeas, 147; nays, 61; 
120. 

The advocates of Sunday-closing retaliate 
upon their opponents by urging that as the 
World’s Fair management have been for some 
lime, and are now, admitting visitors to the 
grounds and buildings on Sundays, they are 
guilty of already violating the Government 
proviso, and accordingly the Government should 
stop its payments to them until they comply 
with the act of Congress. But it has been 


not voting, 
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by practical methods, they saw their enemy | 


held by the authorities at Washington that, as 
the World’s Fair has not yet been formally 
opened, the Government cannot take cogniz- 
ance of these doings. 


VIEWS OF THE ADVOCATES OF SUNDAY-CLOSING. 


Christian Statesman (Pittsburgh), Jan. 14.— 
Notwithstanding the repeated warnings of their 
own lawyer, the Directors have gone forward 
in their violations of the law, and have been 
sanctioned in their course by the Commission 
in spite of protests from the people represent- 
ing as many people as those against Sunday- 
opening. Congress should now be constrained 
to insist on the provision in its law establish- 
ing the Fair that State laws shall be respected. 
Not to do so, now that the attention of Con- 
gress has been called to this lawlessness not 
only by petitions but also by Congressmen 
Atkinson and Dingley in speeches on the floor 
of Congress, would be a national approval of 
gilt-edged anarchy. 

A great ado has been made over the articles 
of Bishop Potter in favor of Sunday-opening, 
but in the /udependent symposium of Bishops 
it was shown that out of twenty-five Episcopal 
Bishops who contributed only two were for 
opening. Two more, Potter and Doane, have 
since spoken, one on each side. In that sym- 
posium only one Protestant Bishop (a colored 
man) besides the two Episcopalians took the 
Sunday-opening side, and even of the Catholic 
Archbishops half were for closing. In the 
matter of Bishops the Sunday-openers have to 
make much of ‘‘small favors.” 


Union Signal (W. C. 7°. U. organ, Chicago), 


an, 12.—If the friends of Sunday-opening of 
y-op 


the World’s Fair would be frank and include in 
the reasons why the gates should be ajar 
on the Rest Day of the week, as the first 
consideration, that it will bring in very much 
more money, we should consider with greater 
interest the other arguments that they put for- 
ward ; but it is well understood that the al- 
mighty dollar forms the turning-point in the 
decisions of the Directorate and the Commis- 
sioners. Nor can we greatly blame them, for 
they carry heavy burdens; but we should admire 
them more if they wonld give the ‘ inside 
facts” in their pronunciamentos, ‘They are al- 
ways for the workingman and never for the dol- 
lar in what they say, but the opposite is largely 
true of what they do. The same criticism ap- 
plies to the attitude of the management on the 
subject of liquor at the World’s Fair, It is 
perfectly understood that every concession 
brings in an immense deal of money to swell 
the aggregate of receipts, and the men engaged 
in the liquor traffic are not at all behind the 
management of the World’s Fair in their ap- 
preciation of the ‘* figure side” of the whole 
problem. 


Boston Daily Traveller, Jan. 14.—We hope, 
with Bishop Spaulding, that ‘‘ the great god- 
dess Lubricity ” will be excluded from the Fair, 
and just as fervently we hope that the interests 
of the toiling masses will be subserved. But 
the latter is one of the very reasons why we 
do not favor opening the Fair on Sunday. A 
Sunday opening would not be in the interests 
of thousands of ‘‘ the toiling classes,” for, even 
if all the machinery were shut down and noth- 
ing were allowed to be sold on the grounds, 
great numbers of railroad employés and others 
would be deprived of their Sunday rest. 
Workingmen will be afforded plenty of oppor- 
tunities, first and last, to see the Fair, with- 


out having to visit in on Sunday, and 
they, above all other classes, it seems 
to us, ought to be interested in having 


the Exposition gates closed on the first day of 
the week. As to Bishop Spaulding’s argu- 
ment that ‘‘ if it is right to visit the Fair on 
any day, it is right to visit it on Sunday,” we 
think that, unless he believes that Sunday is 
no different from any other day—and we pre- 
sume that he does believe it to be a different 
day—his argument is a trifle weak. If Sunday 
is the day for rest and abstinence from secular 
pursuits, and is needed for the higher life of 
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men, then, certainly, the Fair managers should 
not be allowed to open their gates on that 
day, since to do that would be to defeat some 
of the noblest ends that the Christian obsery- 
ance of the day has in view. 


SPECIMEN CHICAGO OPINIONS, 

Chicago Tribuue, Jan, 14.—Following the 
lead of the Directors of the World’s Fair and 
of the Common Council, and directly repre- 
senting the wishes of the wage-workers and 
the majority of the people of the State of II- 
linois, resolutions were introduced in the Le- 
gislature Thursday requesting Congress to 
rescind its action by which it proposes to close 
the Fair Sundays. The resolutions are so 
worded as to leave it discretionary with the 
officials whether they shall stop the machinery, 
but as those officials have already decided that 
the machinery shall stop if the Fair is open 
Sundays, the discretionary reference becomes 
simply a matter of courtesy. The large vote, 
107 to 28, by which the House refused to table 
the resolutions, indicates that they will be 
passed when reported back. They express the 
wishes of the large majority of the people of 
Illinois, and as such they will commend them- 


selves to the serious consideration of Con- 
gress. 


Chicago Herald, Jan. 13.—A lot of fellows, 
including the chronic Joseph Cook, of Boston, 
addressed the Congressional World’s Fair 
Committee on the subject of Sunday-closing. 
They threatened that the Fair would be boy- 
cotted by the churches if the Sunday gates 
should be opened. It was alleged that 40,000,- 
000 people would refuse to go to Chicago un- 
less the Fair should adopt the Puritan ‘ Sab- 
bath’”’ as its chief law. One of the ultra ortho- 
dox members of the Sunday lobby ciphered it 
out that the Fair would lose $7,600,900 (no 
odd cents) by the open Sunday policy. These 
men are as impracticable in lobby methods as 
they are in other affairs of business life. They 
make false pretenses of their influence. They 
threaten boycotts that they cannot enforce. 
They excite antagonism by taunts and menaces. 
They are wild, inconsistent, bigoted, partisan, 
and of no account. They do not represent 
the enlightened public opinion of the country, 
nor any part of it. 


Chicago Mail, Jan. 12.—Where the speech 
of Joseph Cook, chief exponent of unculture in 
Boston, made before the Fair Committee of 
the House yesterday is not merely impudent, it 
is insolent. Beginning with an assumption of 
care for the material welfare of the working- 
men, and fear lest they be unable to protect 
themselves, he proceeds to argue from a day 
of disorder in Chicago if the Fair be opened 
on Sunday. All three positions are false. Or- 
ganized labor, with every respect for true 
religion, has nothing but contempt for mere 
preachers. From the beginning of the labor 
movement the exponents of dogmatic religion 
have been notoriously opposed to any consoli- 
dation of workingmen, and when not openly 
opposed absolutely apathetic. Everything the 
workingmen have obtained from employers 
has been in spite of the clergy, not because of 
them. They now demand an open Sunday, 


and their congresses are outspoken in that 
behalf. 


CATHOLIC MATTERS. 


The Pope last week appointed Archbishop 
Satolli to the position of Apostolic Delegate 
in America. Accordingly Archbishop Satolli, 
whose mission has been regarded hitherto as a 
temporary one, for special and immediate pur- 
poses, is vested with permanent powers, and 
becomes definitely the chief dignitary of the 
Roman Catholic Church in America. 

Although the policies with which Archbishop 
Satolli is identified thus appear to be fully 
established, the controversies between the con- 
servative elements of the Church, represented 
by Archbishop Corrigan, and the liberal ele- 
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ments, represented by Archbishop Ireland and | good can come of this feverish and hysterical | Herzes, the Artons, and the Reinachs were 


Cardinal Gibbons, continue. The supporters 
of Archbishop Ireland and Cardinal Gibbons 
are quite aggressive in charging that Arch- 
bishop Corrigan has manifested a disposition 
to resist autho. :.y and give his sanction to the 
continued discussion of questions that have 
been settled (particularly the school question). 


ARCHBISHOP SATOLLI’S APPOINTMENT—A CRIT- 
: ICISM. 


Springfield Republican, Jan. 16.—Monsignor 
Satolli, the Archbishop of Lepanto, has been 
certified toas permanent Apostolic Delegate to 
the United States. Cardinal Gibbons has ex 
‘pressed his satisfaction, and has given out that 
he and Satolli are close friends. This is very 
interesting. The Cardinai is a man of singu- 
lar wisdom and patience. He is recognized as 
the leader in the Americanization of the Church 
which he has dared to foretell. He would 
seem to any unprejudiced judgment the man 
above al! others to whom the decision of ques- 
tions of Church policy and government in this 
country should be consigned. He knows Amer- 
ica, he has repeatedly taken occasion to pro- 
nounce himself American, he has apparently 
held that the claims of the Church could be 
‘maintained withont infringing on the personal 
liberty of the citizen. No one ever questioned 
his capacity or his faithfulness. If there were 
to be appointed in this country a final authority 
for the settlement of ecclesiastical difficulties 
he was the man to appoint. Yet the Pope has 
superseded him by Satolli, an Italian utterly 
unacquainted with this country, utterly un- 
sympathetic with its ideas and its destiny, and 
in spite of his promulgation of a fine temporiz- 
ing decree in relation to the school issue, unfit 
to have.anything to do with the current of our 
national life. 


ARCHBISHOP IRELAND’S ORGAN. 

The Minnesota Northwestern Chronicle is 
published in Archbishop Ireland’s diocese, and 
is generally regarded as his organ, In its 
issue for Jan. 13 the Chronicle says: 

The Chicago Post has unearthed a most 
villainous conspiracy against Archbishop Ire- 
land and Monsignor Satolli, the Papal Able- 
gate: a conspiracy which has been traced 
through many windings to the very door of 
‘the Archbishop of New York. The exposure 
of this unfortunate conspiracy was a surprise 
to us; but the existence of a plot of this nature 
has been an assured fact for some time. There 
was the bad odor of an evil scheme in the air. 
There were letters, interviews, and pamphlets, 
all breathing the same spirit, and all disclosing 
the same mission. Their purpose was to in- 
jure Monsignor Ireland and to attempt to 
nullify Monsignor Satolli’s work. The Chron- 
icle sincerely regrets this lamentable affair. 
However, it is well that light has been 
let in upon it—that it is now in full view. The 
Catholic Church is a friend of the light. Un- 
derhand scheming is as un-Catholic as it is un- 

_American. Perhaps good may come of the 
exposure of this conspiracy. In any event, it 
should not seriously worry Catholics. It is 
simply an ebullition of the human side of the 
Church. It does not argue against the divine 
side of the Church. On the contrary, the evi- 
dent humanity of the Church is an undeniably 
strong argument for its divinity. 


A PLEA FOR HARMONY. 


The Boston Repudlic (Cath.), which has 
taken an impartial attitude since the beginning 
of the controversies. in the Church, pleads for 
peace and discrimination. In its issue for Jan. 
I4 it says: 

**We have repeatedly deprecated the heat 
and passion displayed in the discussion of 
questions of policy and practice that have 
arisen since Monsignor Satoili’s arrival. No 





method of treatment. 
sprung from it. 
taken advantage of the apparent rift in the 
Catholic body to speculate upon the possibil- 
ity of a schism in the American Church. Sen- 
sational writers have exercised their ingenu- 
ity to devise and concoct plausible stories 
about alleged quarrels between high church 
dignitaries. The faithful have been troubled 
and perplexed sorely by startling rumors 
coming from Rome and from centres of Cath- 
olic activity in this country. Much mischief 
has been wrought in this way, and for all of it 
the superserviceable and meddling amateur 
theologians of the West are solely responsible. 
The Repudlic is willing to await the judgment 
of the constituted authorities of the Church, 
knowing that their decision will be based upon 
the soundest principles. It is also willing to 
believe that the distinguished Papal Legate 
is a sound theologian, a devout Catholic, 
a trusted messenger or delegate of the Sov- 
ereign Pontiff, and a man of profound eru- 
dition. It would also respectfully urge upon 
Catholic journals the necessity of absolute 
unity ‘of action on all questions that have 
been settled authoritatively. Let us fight 
the common foe, who is ever vigilant in seek- 
ing out the most vulnerable spot for attack. 
Let us discountenance dissension, rancor, and 
all uncharitableness in estimating the motives 
and purposes of ecclesiastical guides and 
leaders. By doing so we will best accomplish 
our allotted work, and best subserve the in- 
terests of Christ’s church. If this be ‘ liber- 
alism’ then are we ‘ liberal.’ The secular and 
anti-Catholic press may be trusted to stir up all 
the discord which the Church can combat. Let 
no Catholic journalists aid them, under the de- 
lusion that by doing so they will be promoting 
the cause of religion.” 


FOREIGN MATTERS. 


THE FRENCH SITUATION. 
THE ATTACKS ON PRESIDENT CARNOT. 


Courrier des Etats Unis (New York), Jan. 
14.—The attacks on President Carnoi have 
assumed all at once extraordinary vivacity. 
These do not emanate from sheets without 
authority alone, like Liédre Parole and the 
Cocarde, but are found now in the columns of 
radical journals. ‘The friends of Floquet, 
Clémenceau, and their comrades cannot forgive 
the President for having encouraged the pros- 
ecution of the politicians compromised in the 
Panama affair. Never did a political intrigue 
or a personal attack against the First Magis- 
trate of a great republic have more frivolous 
foundation. What President Carnot has been 
reproached with would not, in ordinary times, 
evoke the slightest comment. In the present 
condition of public opinion, the Radicals have 
an idea that they can make capital out of 
the Bafhaut affair, and on that idea they 
act. What they charge M. Carnot with 
is this: be affixed his ministerial signature 
to a project of law of which he personally 
disapproved, but which the majority of his 
colleagues had accepted. They insinuate that 
this signature was not given for nothing and 
that the money paid to M. Baihaut by the 
Panama Company was not intended for him 
alone. This is an absolutely gratuitous 
calumny. It does not appear that M. Bafhaut 
has accused M. Carnot, directly or indirectly, 
of having been his accomplice. Had he made 
such an accusation, however, coming, as it 
would, from a forger and prevaricator, and 
directed against a man who is honesty itself, it 
would have had no value. We will add that 
so honest a man would be the last to suspect 
that his colleague, M. Baihaut, had sold himself 
tothe Panama Company, and was even ignorant 
of the condition of the affairs of the company. 
The Radicals, who to-day are making such pro- 
fessions of virtue, were in power when the 
Panama money was openly distributed among 
those in office, at the time when the Cornelius 


Harm has already | buying votes and consciences. 
rhe non-Catholic press has | 


| action, so as to enable the Republic 





We are per- 
suaded that the President of the Republic will 
come out of the present struggle a greater 
man. Those who are trying to fling mud at 
him will have all the shame of it, and will 
have probably made easy the reélection of 
M. Carnot to the Presidency of the Republic. 


IS THE REPUBLIC IN DANGER? 


New York Staats-Zeitung, Jan. 14.—A Rou- 
vier and even a Freycinet having been crushed 
by the exposures—not to speak of numberless 
great persons of lesser importance,—the lines 
are drawn closer and closer to the President 
himself. Already the Panama disclosures 
have overwhelmed well-nigh every member of 
the Ministry with which M. Carnot was con- 
nected for years. What makes the situation 
most critical is the fact that Clémencean also, 
the leader of the so-called Extreme Left, seems 
to be seriously compromised. At all times 
the Opportunists have been obliged to rely 
upon the help of Clémenceau for parliament- 
ary victory. Whenever the ‘* Extreme Left” 
has seen fit to withdraw its favor from the 


Ministry — and it has chosen to do that 
far too often for the interests’ of 
stability, —the Government of the day 
has found itself in a hopeless position. 


Monarchists, Boulangists, and revolutionists 
alike have been very willing on such occasions 
to unite their votes (more than one-third of the 
whole number of votes in the Chamber) with 
those of Clémenceau’s followers, to bring 
about the overthrow of the Ministry. The 
blight of the Panama scandal touches all the 
elements that have been considered identical 
with the existence of the citizens’ Republic. 
Accordingly there is justification for the in- 
quiry whether the Republic itself is not in 
danger. It is a sad enough state of affairs 
which makes it necessary to recognize—neces- 
sary, that is, if one wishes to view facts as they 
are and not be a victim of great self-deception, 
—that the answer to this question depends 
chiefly upon the attitude of the army—yes, to 
speak more definitely, upon the attitude of a 
single man, whois entrusted with the command 
of the Paris garrison. Paris will decide now, 
as it always has decided, the fate of France. 
The conclusion may be accepted that Saussier, 
although no republican from principle, is 
faithful to the lawful Government. He has 
honorably withstood mischievious attempts 
upon his loyalty. But how would it be it the 
legal head of the State, Carnot, should fall pros- 
trate in the mud of the Panama scandal? And 
what would happen if Saussier should die? And, 
finally, what if the army too should prove 
to be permeated by corruption, and Saussier 
should lose supreme control ? These unsolved 
questions would not have so serious an aspect 
if there were sufficient room for freedom of 
to recon- 
struct itself through a reformation of parties 
and a union of all the forces that are true to 
the citizens’ Republic. And so, while observ- 
ing the swift and impressive march of events, 
and while always hoping that the Republic will 
survive the difficult crisis, it remains an open 
question (with all that that implies) whether 
the life of the Republic is really safe. 


Baltimore American, Jan. 16,— It was 
thought that the French scandal would exert a 
more serious influence on the Government be- 
cause of the French temperament, but those 
who have followed closely the events of the 
last month must admit both the fearlessness of 
the men who control the destinies of the French 
republic and the steady, unflinching support of 
those men by the great mass of the French 
people. It is now seen that the conspiracies 
of the Monarchists and Bonapartists, and the 
frothy threats of the Anarchists and Socialists, 
have been mere Parisian pyrotechnics, which 
have not evoked any extra precaution from 
the Government and have not excited the 
slightest sympathy outside of Paris. Paris is no 
longer France, nor does it reflect accurately 
the opinions of the French people. This is not 
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the least valuable of the lessons taught by the 
unpleasant experiences which the Republic has 
recently passed through. 


THE LEGITIMATE COST OF THE PANAMA CANAL. 


Providence Journal, Jan, 16.—M. Flory, the | 


Government expert at Paris, who has been 
telling the Deputies where the Panama money 
went to, Says that out of the 1,434,000,000 
francs received by the canal company, Ig9,- 
000,000 were expended upon the management 
of the concern, 249,000,000 in interest on 
coupons, and 550,000,000 on actual canal oper- 
ations. Of this last amount only 107,000,000 
francs, or somewhat more than $20,000,000, 
went to the workmen on the big ditch, the 
remainder being pocketed by the contractors 
or by them employed in many devious ways. 
Now M. Eiffel’s profit alone was 33,000,000 
francs, we are told, and that of the other 
contractors a third more, so that when we 
come to the total legitimately spent upon 
the canal itself—if such a term is permis- 
sible in the face of what seems to have 
been almost universal extravagance—we find 
that a good deal actually has been accom- 
plished, considering the money expended, A 
few months ago Rear Admiral Seymour of the 
British Navy presented in the Mineteenth Cen- 
tury adetailed account of the present condition 
of the canal. As he then pointed out, one-fifth 
the work is now complete, if the original plans 
for a sea-level canal are adhered to, or one- 
third, if the later scheme embracing locks and 
two artificial lakes, is considered. ‘These facts 
indicate that the Panama canal is by no means 
a financial impossibility, for they show that at 
a comparatively reasonable figure a considera- 
ble proportion of the total work contemplated 
has been accomplished. Financiers of the 
defunct French company’s stripe will hardly 
succeed in connecting the Atlantic and Pacific 
by a navigable canal at Panama, but that is by 
no means saying that it cannot be done. 





OBITUARY. 


RUTHERFORD B. HAYES. 


New York Tribune (Rep.), Jan. 18. — For 
leadership in the struggle for honest finance 
President Hayes was qualified by his pre- 
eminent services in his own State. Ohio had 
been the battle-ground of anti-slavery before 
the war; it was also the battle-ground after 
the war, where the cause of honest money was 
to be upheld and a Democracy committed to 
fiat currency and repudiation of national 
pledges was to be defeated. It was in the 
Ohio campaign which preceded Governor 
Hayes’s election to the Presidency that the 
victory for specie resumption and public faith 
was practically won. As the leader in that 
well-fought and closely contested canvass, it 
was reserved for him with the aid of Secretary 
Sherman tocarry out the resumption policy and 
to establish national credit on enduring founda- 
tions. This was the crowning glory of the 
Hayes Administration. It remains to this day 
his title to honorable fame among the greatest 
and most patriotic American Presidents, 
President’ Hayes was persistently libelled 
while in office and after his retirement as a 
fraudulent Executive. Never were partisan 
defamers more unjust or illogical in their 
Strictures and aspersions. No other President 
ever had so valid and incontestable a title to 
the office. Whatever may be said respecting 
the struggle over Returning Boards in the 
three contested Southern States, it cannot be 
denied that by the concurrent action of both 
Houses of Congress and of the United States 
Supreme Court his title to the Presidency was 
passed upon, sanctioned, and guaranteed. The 
supreme ‘legislative council and the court of 
last resort united in certifying to the validity 
of his election, and it was morally impossible 
for him to act otherwise than he did in taking 
his inauguration oath. He accepted the re- 
Sponsibilities of office with dignity, and endured 
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with patience the aspersions and calumnies of 
disappointed and envenomed enemies. He} 
did nothing to dishonor his high station, and | 
much to ennoble it. 


New York Morning Advertizer (Rep.), Jan. 
18.—The result of the election of 1876 was in- 
volved in doubt-for a time, but so soon as he 
became convinced that he was really elected 
he prosecuted his rights witha cool. firmness 
that won him respect everywhere. He had 
the courage to insist that the will of the people 
should be respected, even when to carry it out 
subjected him to the gravest dangers. His 
Administration of the office was able and 
statesmanlike to an extraordinary degree. 
After his retirement from that office he lived a 
clean and dignified life, avoiding offensive 
ostentation and occupying himself with benevo- 
lent work among the poor and unfortunate, 
and especially devoting himself to the old 
soldiers, whom he loved as the saviours of the 
country. There never lived a better, purer 
American than Rutherford B. Hayes. 


New York Times(Ind.-Dem.), Jan. 18.—The 
purity of the President’s purposes, his courage, 
consistency, and firmness were rarely ques- 
tioned, but the opposition to him of the Dem- 
ocratic party was bitter, while the support of 
the Republicans was at best lukewarm. In his 
letter of acceptance he expressed his opposi- 
tion to the reélection of Presidents, and avowed 
his purpose of not being a candidate for reélec- 
tion under any circumstances, and he advocated 
in one of his earliest messages an amendment 
of the Constitution extending the term to six 
years and prohibiting reélections. He was 
never considered as a candidate for reélection, 
and at the end of his term retired to his home 
in Ohio. His public career ended with his | 
retirement from the Presidency, and he led a 
tranquil life at his home in Fremont, Ohio, | 
appearing as a distinguished guest on many 
occasions of public celebration or military 
reunion. His most recent public appear- | 
ances were at the Columbus celebration 
in this city last October and at the 
dedication of the World’s Fair buildings 
in Chicago a few days later. Mr. Hayes 
was for some years one of the Trustees of the 
Peabody Fund for the education of colored 
children in the South, and was assiduous in his 
attention to duty in that capacity. He was also 
interested in several organizations for the pro- 
motion of material and social interests, and 
took part in their meetings. Otherwise he 
passed his latest years entirely out of the pub- 
lic view. The purity of his private and per- 
sonal life was never questioned, and during his 
term of office at Washington there was a 
distinct elevating of the tone and standard of 
official life. ‘There is no doubt that his Ad- 
ministration served a very useful purpose in 
the transition from sectional artagonism to 
national harmony, and from the old methods 
of dealing with the public service as party 
spoils to the new method of placing ascertained 
merit and demonstrated fitness above party 
service or requirements. It was an inevitable 
consequence that he should lose popularity 
and political influence in serving these im- 
portant ends, but the value of his services will 
nevertheless be permanently recognized. 


New York Sun (Dem.), Jan. 18—Mr. Hayes 
went home from the war with an honorable 
record of gallant service. In Congress and in 
Ohio politics he was a respectable figure for 
ten or adozen years. As Governor of Ohio 
he reached the highest station for which he 
had been fashioned. Fortunate would have 
been his lot had death or retirement from public 
life closed his career at that time. History 
would have concerned itself little with his 
memory, but the few lines written on the page 
would have contained kind words only. Byan 
incomprehensible decree of destiny, another 
and a very different fate was reserved for 
Rutherford B. Hayes. This quiet citizen of 
orderly life and creditable conduct within the 
limits set for mediocre abilities, was to be sub- 
jected to a supreme test of moral endurance; 








and, failing in that test, as perhaps ninety-nine 
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men in a hundred would have failed, he was to 
occupy a place unique in history, pilloried 
there for all ages as the first and last Fraudulent 
President of the United States! Poor common- 
place Hayes! The temptation was strong for 
any soul not of heroic fibre, and you yielded 
without a struggle; but the punishment is ter- 
rible, for it is cumulative as the years go by, 
and will last as long as type gives ink to paper. 





BENJAMIN F. BUTLER. 


New York Sun, Jan. 12.—F or the last quarter 
of a century at least Benjamin Franklin Butler 
has stood out at the most original, the most 
American, and the most picturesque character 
in our public life. He had courage equal to 
every occasion; his given word needed no 
backer; his friendships and his enmities knew 
no variableness or shadow of turning; his opin- 
ions were never disguised nor withheld; his 
devotion to his country was without qualifica- 
tion; his faith in the future of liberty and de- 
mocracy was neither intoxicated by their 
victories nor disheartened by their defeats; 
his intellectual resources were marvelous; 
his mind naturally adhered to the cause 
of the poor and the weak, and his de- 
light was to stand by the under dog in 
the fight. In these qualities he was a great 
and an exceptional man, and his friends valued 
him and loved him as truly as his foes detested, 
But was he great always and in everyching? 
Were his thoughts always thoughts of reality, 
and his utterances and acts always the utter- 
ances and acts of wisdom? Who would say so? 
No man attains to that height, and no man 
ever scorned the impostures of sham goodness 
and unattainable perfection more than Ben 
Butler. He was no pretenderand no hypocrite. 


| He lived his life, a life full of energy, of effort, 


of success, and of failure, and he has passed to 
the allotted reward; while we who remain 
may well be grateful to Heaven that such a 
man has been: 

Nor farther seek his merits to disclose, 

Or draw his frailities from their dread abode, 

Where they alike in trembling hope repose, 

The bosom of his Father and his God. 


Boston Democrat, Jan. 15.—He was, in 
every sense of the word, a friend of humanity, 
and in his philosophy he tried to be consistent 
as far as possible. The incongruities of his 
composition may be dwelt upon by some men, 
—perhaps men who do not agree except with 
themselves,—but such variations, so to speak, 
in his make up, may be attributed to his lack 
of policy as common to trimmers in political 
life, and who ever seek to bask in the smile of 
the successful party. Parties often shifted 
their policies in Butler’s day, but Butler all the 
while never changed from those principles of 
the people as symbolized in the needs and 
demands of a common democracy. 


M. Halstead, in the Brooklyn Standard- 
Union, Jan. 14.—He was a formidable mem- 
ber of Congress, and drifted after a while 
toward the Democratic party ; but there was 
not a disposition to receive him as a long-lost 
brother. He had said. many terrible things, 
He had sworn on the battlefield to be true to 
the cause of the black man. He had hanged 
aman for tearing down the American flag. 
He had been outlawed by Beauregard and Jeff 
Davis for an order that treated New Orleans 
ladies who insulted the blue uniform as women 
of the town plying their vocation. He had 
proclaimed the slaves contraband: of war. 
Butler was deeply distressed by the Hayes- 
Tilden campaign, and had much to say. In 
1878 he was investigating, and seemed to 
believe he had hold of the threads of a con- 
spiracy. He was, in fact, in one of his 
transitions. He shocked the sentimentalism 
of Massachusetts at last, and trampled on her 
traditions by becoming Governor, and I saw 
him in a third Democratic National Conven- 
tion—the one that first nominated Cleveland. 
There he combined the parts of old Constitu- 
tional Democrat, War Democrat, Labor Demo- 
crat,and Protection Democrat, and the Democ- 
racy at large were appalled by his effrontery. 
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The scene as he commended the Democratic 
part then and there ‘‘ to the help of God,” as 

e IGeneral Butler) could help them no 
longer, was almost equal to that when he left 
the Baltimore Convention twenty-four years 
before because he could not stay where piracy 
was advocated. 


Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Jan. 12.— 
General Butler rejoiced that he was not a fool, 
and above all things that he was never taken 
for a fool. Seemingly independent ofttimes in 
his public actions, he was ever shrewdly cal. 
culating on the efiect of his conduct upon the 
public mind, He loved notoriety and fame, 
and if he could not secure the latter, the first 
was at all times within his reach. A hundred 
years hence General Butler will be looked 
upon as the stormy petrel of the civil war; one 
who was dreaded more than he was admired; 
used to accomplish certain difficult purposes, 
but always beyond control, always uncertain, 
always vindictive, suspicious, jealous, and— 
unhappy. Lincoln said of him that he gave 
him more trouble than any other officer in 
the field. He did not know what to do with 
him, yet he dared not dismiss him. 5o, later, 
in politics, he was ‘always in hot water and 
never comfortable out of it. The result of it 
all is the general summary passed by the gen- 
eration in which he lived, and which it is cer- 
tain he dreaded all his later life. In the closing 
words of his preface to his remarkable book, it 
is his earnest, yet under the circumstances 
quite absurd, wish to be able to live long 
enough successfully to meet all criticisms 
evoked thereby. This work itself, from be- 
ginning to end, is a bitter assault upon the 
living and the dead, chiefly the latter—who, of 
course, cannot reply. The lesson of such a 
life should deeply impress itself upon those 
of to-day who will be the ieaders of to-mor- 
row. The young men of this time must learn 
by the experience of those gone before. All 
history thus teaches, and the life of General 
Butler in this respect is full of wholsome in- 
struction. 


GENERAL BUTLER AND THE SOUTH. 


Atlanta Constitution, Jan. 15.—The South- 
ern press has paid its respects to Ben Butler in 
various ways. ‘The South has no cause to hold 
him in any measure of esteem, and it was not 
to be expected that the editorial obituaries 
which were written of him would be very tem- 
perate or charitable in tone. But some of our 
contemporaries—and notably the New Orleans 
Times-Democrat—spoke of the dead man briefly 
and did not damn him dead as other papers 
did. When his death was announced the Con- 
stitution said: ‘‘ We presume that the bitter- 
ness which some of his antics during the war 
created in the South has pretty well disap- 
peared.” But the Nashville American comes 
forward with an editorial which proves the con- 
trary—in that section, at least. Here is an 
extract: 

Old Ben Bntler is dead! Early yesterday morning 
the angel of death, acting under the devil’s orders, 
took him from earth and landed him in hell. In all 
this southern country there are no tears, no sighs, and 
no regrets. He lived = too long. We are glad he 
has at last been removed earthand even pity the 
devil the possession he has secured. 

If there is a future of peace in store for Ben Butler, 
after his entrance upon eternity, then there is no 
heaven and the Bible isa lie. If hell be only as black 
asthe good book describes it then there are not the 
degrees of punishment in which some Christians so 
firmly believe. He has gone, and from the sentence 
which has ag ty been passed upon him there is no 
appeal.’ He is already so deep down inthe pit of 
everlasting doom that he couldn't get the most power- 
ful ear trumpet conceivable to scientists and hear the 
echoes of old Gabriel's trumpet. or fly a million kites 
and get a message to St. Peter, who stands guard at 
heaven's gate. 

In our statute-books many holidays are decreed. It 
‘Was an egregious Oversight that one on the occasion of 
the death ef Ben Butler was not foreordained. The 
“ Beast’ is dead. The cymbals should beat and the 
tin horn should get in its work. 

The above should go on record as one of the 
most remarkable editorials which has appeared 
in this century. It beats anything in that line 
which we have ever seen, and we are certain 
that we shall not soon see another like it. It 
is as lurid as the place to which it has consigned 
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the dead man for whom our Nashville contem- 
porary desires ‘‘ to make a Roman holiday.” 
It is a wonderful specimen of editorial writing 
with a pen of brimstone and an inkstand of 
fire. But why all this flaming outburst? 
Granting that the South had good cause to 
hate Butler, what good can all this fiery lan- 
guage ina Southern newspaper accomplish ? 
Nothing more than to revive dead issues and 
stir up old strifes and animosities—such as 
should now be dead or dying. Such editorials 
as the one quoted from our Nashville contem- 
porary are calculated to stir up the bitterest 
feelings; they furnish a text for South-hating 
extremists, and the whole South comes under 
condemnation and criticism. 


Detroit Journal, Jan. 14.—The whole rebel 
world and their sympathizers in the North and 
in Europe could never fully express their hor- 
ror over the hanging of Montfort in New 
Orleans. After the capture of the city Butler 
replaced the Stars and Stripes on the Govern- 
ment Buildings. ‘There were threats that the 
national flag would be torn down again, and 
Butler in turn threatened to hang any one who 
did so. Montfort, a young, rash, impudent 
fellow thought it would be a fine thing to show 
his bravado by climbing up the pole of the 
Custom House and pulling down the flag. 
Butler was, of course, as good as his word, and 
hung him. Eventhe rebelscould hardly believe 
that any but themselves were brave and would 
do what they said. But the dangling corpse of 
Montfort told a very different story. He had 
no trouble about keeping the flag flying after 
that, except as the rebel women spat on it and 


the soldiers in union uniform, and poured | 


the nastiest kind of slops on them as they 
passed under their windows. Then came his 
world-wide famous order that they should be 
treated as indecent women if they did indecent 
things. Of course they writhed and stormed, 
but they behaved. The decent women did not, 
and the indecent did, want to be mistaken for 
their opposites. So both kinds behaved them- 
selves, and the results vindicated General But- 
ler’s method of dealing with that thoroughly 
hostile population. Abuse of him for these 
acts still lingers. One or two of the news- 
papers in England that sympathized with the 
South during the war have improved the op- 
portunity offered by his death to renew the 
bitter attacks they made upon him at that 
time for the way in which he conquered and 
cleansed New Orleans. The Southern papers 
will probably do the same thing. But the 
Union people of the North and their sym- 
pathizers abroad always stood by Butler. 
In proof, however, that it was no. part 
of a malignant nature, consider his behavior 
toward Montford’s family afterwards. His 
mother was dependent on her son for her sup- 
port. General Butler took the family under 
his personal care, cleared the mortgage from 
the homestead, and afterward secured her a 
position in one of the departments at Washing- 
ton. When she was afterward displaced he at 
once took a train to the capital, and did not 
rest until he had her reinstated. Butler was 
incrusted with faults, but withal his govern- 
ment and conquest of New Orleans will shine 
as the best exhibition of his patriotism and de- 
votion to the Union, his fearlessness and the 
plentitude of his shrewd and ready resources, 


JOHN E. KENNA. 


Pittsburgh Post, Jan. 13.—There was great 
promise of future usefulness and achievement 
in Senator Kenna of West Virginia, and his 
death has been received with unusual mani- 
festations of sorrow, especially in his own 
State. Although the youngest member of the 
Senate, in the record of successful work he had 
lived a long life, and there is a great deal in 
its. record to encourage the aspiring and 
moneyless young man. What he did was ac- 
complished by frugality, a deep sense of duty, 
and untiring industry. When he returned 
from the war—and the army he was with west 
of the Mississippi only surrendered in June, 
1865, three months after Appoinattox—he was 
only nineteen, and his first thought was to better 
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his education. In this he was aided by Bishop 
Whelan of Wheeling, and after two years at 
college he took up his studies alone at home, 
became a very successful lawyer, and when 
only 29 was nominated for Congress, The 
record of his life is good reading for young 
men if they are at the turning point of their 
career and would know the elements of success 
and honor. Mr. Kenna was always a worke: 

he held fast to the faith that insured an honored 
and useful life; his political advancement came 
to hlm as the reward of honest labor, devotion 
to duty, and to the highest standards of political 
activity. The country has need of such men. 


DEATHS OF SENATORS. 

Syracuse Journal, Jan. 13.—The death of 
Senator Kenna of West Virginia marks a 
singular fatality among the members of the 
United States Senate during the present Con- 
gress. There have now been four deaths among 
them since the 52d Congress was called to- 
gether a little more than a year ago. Senator 
Plumb died in Washington, Dec. 20, r8qr: 
Senator Barbour died in that city May 14; 
Senator Gibson died at Hot Springs, Ark., Dec. 
15, and now Senator Kenna. 


FANNY KEMBLE, 

Philadelphia Evening Telegraph, Jan. 17.— 
It has been so long since Fanny Kemble—as 
the world insists on calling her—was promi- 
nent in public movement that the news of her 
death occasions, as much as aught else, surprise 
that her life should have extended into these 
latter days. To young people she is only a 
name, if even that, but the middle-aged re- 
member her as a marked factor, in her Shake- 
spearean readings, in high-grace entertain- 
ments, while the old—where they have not 
lost all touch with the life of the ‘‘ garish 
lamps’’—recall her as one of the bright the- 
atrical figures of their youth. Mrs. Kemble 
herself was early disillusioned with the 
stage. Like Macready, she expressed herself 
on that subject in no uncertain tones. There 
were a few youthful years in which she took 
a certain interest in acting, but always, as it 
seems, with a subtaste of dislike. Finally, 
she regarded that calling with a feeling 
scarcely less than aversion. ‘There never yet 
was a real artist who did not believe in his 
art, and thus it naturally came that Fanny 
Kemble did not greatly, as an actress, carry 
down the traditions of her famous family. 
She had a large share of its ability, but a 
peculiar individuality stood in the way. Still, 
she had enormous vogue in the few years she 
was on the stage. The wonderful Mrs. Sid- 
dons, the greatest actress of all time, was her 
aunt; the majestic John Philip Kemble was 
her uncle; her father, Charles Kemble, was 
one of the most eminent light comedians the 
stage has known; and various other mem- 
bers of the family were distinguished. Thus 
when the young Frances Kemble came with 
a bound upon the boards—she acted leading 
parts from the start—it was to a place ready 
and anxious to welcome her. In particular, 
she was the first star of eminence to visit 
America, and with this country her career was 
so intimately worked up—professionally and 
sociaily—that she became practically more of 
an American than an English woman. The 
story of her married life, including her fierce 
protest against slavery, is of peculiar interest. 
And she has told it herself in a book (the 
‘* Autobiography”’) so unreserved as_ to 
make it a_ curiosity of literature, rank- 
ing almost with the confessions of Cellini 
and Rousseau. In various subsequent books 
Mrs. Kemble also showed the true liter- 
ary faculty, and it is on her writings and 
her readings that her reputation rests rather 
than on her youthful efforts as an actress. As 
a reader she may fairly be said to have been 
matchless; no one before or since has had such 
a hold on the public in that capacity. A very 
strong and eng-ging character was Fanny 
Kemble, and the discussion which the news of 
her death is likely to excite can only result im 
increased respect for her, 
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Telephone Lines and Their Properties. Prof. W..J. Hopkins, of the Drexel 
Institute, Philadelphia. Longmans, Green, & Co. Cloth. 
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Co., Chicago, Cloth, $1. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, January 11. 


The Senate and House adjourn on the announcement of Senator Kenna's 
death ; in the House the Bill to repeal the Sherman Act’ is reported from tlie 
Committee on Banking and Currency......Senator Hiscock is unanimously 
nominated by the New York Republican legislative caucus for reélection as 
United States woe vant age ne oy R. Hawley is nominated by the 
Connecticut Republican caucus as United States Senator......General Ben- 
jamin F, Butler and Senator John E. Kenna, of West Virginia, die in Wash- 
ington......Chancellor McGill, of New Jersey, orders the appointment of a 
receiver for the Central Railroad of New Jersey; he decides every point in 
the great litigation of the State against the Reading Coal “‘ Combine”’ in favor 
-of the State...... Twenty-four miners are killed by an explosion in the Union 
Pacific Coal-mine, near Como, Col. 


/ 


Admiral Gervais declines the Ministry of. Marine and Colonies in the New 
®rench Cabinet......At the Panama Canal trial, before the Court of Appeals, 
M. Eiffel admits that he had cashed checks for 12,000,000 francs which had 
been drawn to pay for machinery, but had expended only 1,500,000 francs for 
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that purpose...... The Socialist Union, of Paris, issues a manifesto demand- 
“ing a revision of the Constitution by a Constituent Assembly..... Several 
cases of cholera are reported at Hamburg; one death from cholera at Amster- 
dam..... The Pope gives an audience to Archbishop Vaughan, of Westminster, 
and Archbishop Logue, of Armagh, the two prelates who are, it issaid, shortly 
to be made Cardinals. * 


Thursday, January 12. 


The funeral of Senator Kenna is held in the Senate Chamber under the 
Catholic form...... In the Kansas House, the three Democrats voted with the 
Republicans ; Governor Lewelling recognizes the Populist House by sending 
a message tothe Speaker...... In the New York Senate, the Bill of Senator 
McCarty, of Brooklyn, legalizing the acts of Kings County officials in expend- 
ing $60,000 in payment of the alleged expenses of the Columbian celebration, 
is amended and referred to the Senate Judiciary Committee...... The Ohio 
Wool Growers’ Association holds its thirtieth annual meeting in Columbus ; 
Governor McKinley speaks on the Tariff Question. 


The French Chamber of Deputies sustains the Ribot Cabinet by a vote of 
329 to 206; M. Perier, the successor of M. Floquet as President of the Cham- 
ber, delivers his inaugural address; Vice-Admiral Rieunier accepts the office 
of Minister of Marine...... Chancellor von Caprivi, in a speech before the 
Reichstag Committee of Twenty-Eight appointed to consider the Army Bill, 
urges its adoption without change ; the Prussian estimates for 1893-94 show a 
deficit of 2,930,000 marks. 


Friday, January 13. 


In the Senate, the Sherman Bill to extend to the Northern Pacific Ocean 
the provisions of the Statutes for the protection of fur seals and other fur- 
bearing animals is passed; the Anti-Option Bill is discussed; Mr. Morgan 
introduces a resolution instructing the Committee on commerce to report as 
to the advantages of the proposed Nicaragua Canal...... In the House, Repre- 
sentative Burrows, of Michigan, introduces a resolution that a special Com- 
mittee be appointed to investigate and report upon the Whiskey Trust....., 
At the Cabinet meeting, during the discussion of the question of suspending 
the operation of the Consular-Sea! system on Canadian railroads, the Attorney- 
General expresses his opinion that the President could not suspend its opera- 


tion, that power being reposed in Congress...... The Kansas Senate recog- 
nizes the Clerk of the Populist House by a vote of 23 to 17; a mass-meeting is 
called to censure the Governor and the Populists...... Ex-Mayor William H, 


Wickham, of New York, dies. 


In the Panama Canal trial, former employés of the Canal Company testify 
to the waste of funds; notably Captain Fraysse, who resigned his position as 
Comptroller-General because of the *‘ abominable methods practised by offi- 
cials and contractors on the Isthmus”’’...... Eugene Richter, leader of the 
German Radicals, makes a speech in the Army Bill Commission against the 
proposals of the Government...... The English Labor Party holds a congress 
at Bradford, Keir Hardie, M. P., presides......Four Russian Nihilists are 
expelled from France. 


Saturday, January 14. 


The fusion between the Democrats and Populists in Kansas is dissolved. 
ostces Senator Sherman, in a letterto The Philadelphia Ledger, holds the 
Democrats responsible for the failure of any remedial silver legislation at this 
session of Congress...... W.A.H. Fishback is inaugurated Governor of 
Arkansas. 

The Pope permanently establishes the Apostolic Delegation in the United 
States, and confirms Monsignor Satolli as the first Delegate In Paris, 
Ex-Minister Baihout confesses the bribery charges; the Socialists hold a 
mass-meeting in the Tivoli Vauxhall,and denounce the corruption of the 
Government, as brought to light by the Panama Canal investigation.,....In 
Germany, the Opposition admits that the Army Bill has a fair chance of pass- 
ing the Reichstag ; a Congress of Socialist delegates from Posen and Silesia 
selects twenty-three candidates for election to the Reichstag ; strikers cause’a 
dynamite-explosion in the Consolidation Colliery at Gelsenkirchen...... Two 
cases of cholera are reported in Hamburg....../ At the session of the English 
Independent Labor Party, the Miners’ Committee report in favor of the abo- 
lition of over-time, piece-work, and child-labor ; the establishment of forty- 
eight hours as a legal week’s work; the abolition of the House of Lords. 


Sunday, January 15. 


General Rufus Ingalls dies in New York City...... The twenty-fifth annual 
convention of the National American Weman Suffrage Association holds its 
religious services in Metzerott’s Music Hall, Washington ; the Rev. Anna F. 
Eastman preaches the sermon. 

In France, several foreign newspaper correspondents are informed that 
they must leave France for having sent objectionable reports about the 
Panama scandal; the Paris correspodents of the London Daily News and 
The Chronicle resent the press-censorship of M. Ribot; 400 bondho!ders and 
shareholders in the Panama Canal! meet and pass resolutions in favor of reor- 
ganizing the company ; Count Keratry is appointed delegate to open negotia- 
tions with the United States Government. 


Monday, January 16. 


In the Senate, the Anti-Option Bill is discussed ; the Vilas amendment to 
confine penal provisions of the Bill to purely speculative transactions is 
rejected —yeas, 12; Nays, 33.....- In the House, a resolution to amend the 
Constitution of the United States, so as to provide that Senators shall be 
chosen by the direct vote of the {people, is passed; the Swamp Land Bill is 
defeated by a vote of 132 to 85......Anm application is made to the Attorney- 
General of the State of New York to institute action for the removal of the 
Directors of the Panama Railroad Company, the disfranchisement of the stock 
held by the Canal Company, and the appointment of a Receiver for the Rati- 


road Company...... Ex-President Rutherford B, Hayes is stricken with angi- 
Na pectoris...... The Democratic caucus of New Jersey nominates James 
Smith, Jr., for United States Senator; the Republicans nominate General 
William J. Sewell...... The Democrats of Delaware nominate Senator George 
Gray for United States Senator......In New York City, Inspectors of Police 


Williams and McAvoy, against whom charges had been preferred by Super- 
intendent Byrnes, are declared not guilty by the Police Board. 

In the French Chamber, the Government's course in expelling Nihilists is 
sustained by a vote of 352 to 34...... The Pope creates fourteen cardinals ; no 
Americans named...... Frances Anne Kemble (Mrs. Pierce Butler), the dis- 
tinguished actress, dies in London, aged 81 years. 


Tuesday, January 16. 


The Senate Finance Committee orders a Bill to be reported which provides 
for the suspension of all bullion-purchases under the Act of 1890, after Jan, 1, 
1894; the President's veto of the McGarrahan Bill is sustained...... Ex-Presi- 
dent Rutherford B. Hayes dies at Fremont, Ohio...... The United States 
Senators Eugene Hale (Rep.), of Massachusetts; Francis R. Stockbridge 
(Rep.), of Michigan; Matthew S. Quay (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, are reélected 
Edward Murphy, Jr.. is elected United States Senator by the New York 
Legislature...... George T. Werts is inaugurated Governor of New Jerse 
«+2. The New York Court of Appeals confirms the conviction of Carlyle W. 
Harris. ; 

The French Advocate-General Rau demands that Ferdinand de Lesseps 
shall be punished; M. Paul de Cassagnac challenges M. Dupuy-Dutemps. a * 
member of the Commission of Inquiry; in the Chamber of Deputies, M. Pel- 
letan makes a violent attack upon the Bank of France. 
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CHARACTER OF THE WORK. 


The entire field of literature has been made to yield 
up its choicest thoughts bearing on Philosophical, Bio- 
graphical, Biblical, Ecclesiastical, Ethical, Theological 
and Practical Subjects, and the whole arranged upon a 
scientific basis for professional use. It is scarcely pos- 
sible to convey a full idea of the character and value of 
this unique and immense work. It isa grand illustration 
book, combining the advantages of a ‘*common- 
place” book, a homiletical ‘* encyclopedia” or ** dic- 
tionary’ of illustrations, and a ‘‘ compendium” of 
theological literature, thé whole arranged for practical 
use for those who are too busy to search through the 
libraries for what they need. It supplies a want that 
has been long and deeply felt, and it cannot fail to be 
of very great service to the intelligent reader. 





CRITICAL OPINIONS. 
Northern ‘No description 
which’ can be, given can convey anything like a clear 
view of their intrinsic richness.” 


Christian Advocate: 


The Interior, Chicago: ‘*‘A veritable thesaurus 
of valuable information and beautifully expressed 
thought.”” 

Inter-Ocean, Chicago: ‘Every chapter and page 


marks the painstaking scholarship and orderly methods 
of the editors, It is the cream of wisdom, the very 
gems of thought, which have been left as legacies by 
the wisest mén’ and ‘women, brought side by’side and 
made. to. bear directly upon the subject under dis- 
cussion.” 

British Quarterly Review: ‘In the presence of 
‘Thirty Thousand Thoughts’ criticism is silenced. We 
can say only that almost every conceivable source has 
been explored. Inthe spirit of the latgest catholicity, 
and yet without sacrifice of religious fidelity, extracts 


are taken from ancient and. modern preachers of,every | 
church and school; from books and from periodicals ; | 


from theologians and philosophers like Prof. Huxley.” 


Rev. C. H. Spurgeon :.-** It is worthy to be ranked 
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DISTINGUISHING CHARACTERISTICS. 


1. The etymology is placed after the definition. 

2. In the definition of a word the most common meaning 
is given first ; other meanings follow in the “order 
of usage.” 

The Scientific Alphabet, prepared and recommended 
by the American Philological Association and 
adopted by the American Spelling Reform Associa 
tion, is used in giving the pronunciation of words. 

. Disputed spellings and pronunciations are referred, 
under the direction of Prof March, to a committee 
of fifty leading American, English, Canadian, Aus- 
tralian, and East-Indian philologists, representative 
professional writers and speakers. 


. In disputed pronunciations the pronunciations pre- 
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cated. 

. A committee of representative scholars will pass 
upon new words before they are admitted into the 
Dictionary. 

7. Every quotation is located, é. e., volume, page, etc., 
are given. 


Words that have a &pecial denominational or class 
meaning are in all cases to be defined by persons 
representative of the denomination or class to 
which they belong, 


By treating in groups the names of stars, fruits, 
| aren weights, measures, etc., we give these 
terms far more fully than any other dictionary. 
Very full lists of handicraft terms are grouped 
under the different trades, and the more important 
of these words will also be given vocabulary places. 


The different parts of each science are so treated 
that the definitionis easily traceable throughout 
all its branches. 


Antonyms as well as synonyms are given frequently; 
also examples showing the proper use of prepo- 
sitions. 

. The parts of compound words are separated by the. 
German double hyphen (-); syllables are separated 
by the single hyphen (-). 

3. In’ the vocabulary, only proper names. or proper 

terms derived from them, are printed with initial 

capital letters. 


8. 


10. 


11. 


Johnson, and over 100,000 more. 

It has many other points of advantage, some of which 
may be of more value to the reader than those men- 
tioned. 

It will contain a large and valuable Appendix. It 
will be illustrated with 4.000 engravings, on the pages 
with the words they illustrate. 
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Large Octavo, 671 pp., Cloth, 
Price $3.50. Carriage free. 


This magnificent work will prove of 
| greater to students, speakers, 
writers, editors, and the public gener- 
ally, than any other volume in the 
whole scope of the literature of temper- 
ance reform. 
the question. 
subject, 


value 


It covers all phases of 
It treats every pertinent 
has _ statistical and 
sketches of organizations. Signed ar- 
ticles are contributed by many eminent 
men and women in this country and in 
Europe, thoroughly familiar with their 
subjects, 


tables, 


The Cyclopedia as a whole is just as strong as it is 
in particular parts. All the manifold phases of the 
economic, religious and 
political aspects, facts about foreign 
countries, about organizations, and 
about different movements, biograph- 
ileal, historical and scientific informa- 
tion, etc., etc.,—are faithfully presented, and a 
perfect index is appended. 


subject—moral, 


Tue Cuicaco Darty News: “ English encyclopedic 
literature contains many a carefully compiled work for 
which less rcal demand and justification exists than 
can be claimed for any encyclopedia devoted to the 
facts and other matters connected with the temper- 
ance question. The question has indeed long ago 
outgrown the limitations of a minor department of 
sociology or social science, if in fact the latter does 
not owe its existence as a special science to the im- 
petus its study has received from the agitation of the 
temperance question. It has, in every respect, risen 

| to the dignity of an independént branch of science 
and thas becomes entitled to a corner of its own in 
that portion of literature which furnishes the student 
with a library of:reference in a small and handy com- 
pass and with an index and guide to all the materials 
which he may need. : 





| 


“'There'can bé' no doubt that this cyclopedia wil! 
add largely to the #ducafion of the English-speaking 
peoples’ 6n the temperance question, and-that it. will 
prove helpful to thousands whose sympathies make 
them anxious to aid in social and moral reforms. but 
who have neither time nor opportunity to get at the 
fundamental facts concerning the evils and their 
remedies which are now offered to them in the most 
conyenient form—that of an encyclopedia.” 

N. Y. Opserver: “ An authority.” 
Tue IntER-OcEAN, Chicago: “ A book of value.” 
New York Recorver: “Should have vast influence.” 


Tne CurisTiAN Enquirer, N. Y.: “ Creditable to al! 
concerned.” 

RocnesTeR Morninc Heratp: “Cannot fail to re- 
ceive much attention.” 

Tue Boston Herap?'** It supplies a place of the first 
importance in the literaturé of tenipérancé:”’ 





SouTHERN JournaL, Louisville: “In scope it thor- 
oughly meets requirements, all branches of the 
topic—historical, moral, religious, statistical, scien- 
tific, biographical, etc.—being equally treated.” 
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Parker’s People’s Bible. 


Vol. XVII. Old Testament. Discourses on the text of the 
Minor Prophets—Hosea—Malachi. By Josern Parker, D.D., 
Minister of the City Temple, London. 8vo, cloth, 456 pp. 
Price, $1.50. Post-free. 


Tne PEOPLE’s BIBLE is not a commentary in the ordinary sense of the 
term ; it is rather a ition, seeking out and applying the 
spiritual meaning of the Scriptures. In addition to this there is much 
critical matter collected from the best authorities and made available for 
ordinary readers. In THE PEOPLE’s BIBLE considerable space is occupied 
by ‘‘ Handfuls of Purpose,’’ supplying hints and suggestions upon 
many unfamiliar texts, which are profitable to preachers and teachers as 
starting-points for useful lessons. 

‘* Dr. Parker is the foremost preacher in Europe.” —Rev. Josepu Cook, Boston. 

* His track is his own, and the jewels he lets fall from his caskets; this will 
give a permanent value to his works when the productions of copyists will be 
forgotten.’’—Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 

‘* His wealth of thought seeks expression in the briefest forms, but the choice 
of the mould is unsurpassed. . . . His words drop like crystals of light from 
his pen."’--Our Bible Teacher, Dayton. 
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to consumption are ailments we 
often deem trivial—a cold and 
acough. Consumption thus ac- 
quired is rightly termed “ Con. 
sumption from neglect.” 


Scott’s Emulsion 


not only stopsa cold but it is re- 
markably successful where the 
cough has become deep seated. 





Scott's Emulsion zs the 
richest of fat-foods yet 
the easiest fat-food to 
take. It arrests waste 


and builds up healthy 
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This pone volume contains 3,700 articles, from A to Z, and presents a completeness, conciseness, and thoroughness, such as should be found in 
a perfect Bible Cyclopedia—a work of the greatest value to students and teachers of all denominations. 


T. DEWITT TALMAGE, D.D., 4 : 
“It is in advance of all books in that line . 
and valuable.”’ 
J. W. BASHFORD, D.D., President of the Ohio Wesleyan University, writes: 
“It is a most admirable aid. I hope ten thousand teachers will use it inside 
the next six months.”’ 


. unique, learned, accurate 


J.4T. GRACEY, D.D., of Rochester, N. Y., writes: 


‘*T have had the pleasure of a careful examination of Fausset's ‘ Bible Cyclo- 
peedia ’; and, further, the great help it affords in working with it on lines of inves- 
tigation, which test the accuracy and comprehensiveness of a work of the kind, 
and I find it not only eminently satisfactory; but admirable in so many qualities 
that it would be tedious to name them. It is full, fresh, and reliable.” 


While the arrangement of its 3,700 articles in true encyclopedic form makes it very convenient for ready reference, it alsu contains a va'uable 
‘Index of all the Books and the chapters of the Bible in consecutive order, with reference to the articles which illustrate them. By consulting this 
index on any passage of Scripture, the student will immediately find the article which will afford him the information he desires. 
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